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Just because you 
plan to be 
financially 
independent, 
doesn ł t mean 
you have to 
get there alone. 


Generations of Trust 

Chittenden Investment Services helps people achieve financial independence by developing investment Solutions designed aroun 
their own, specific circumstances. Personal attention is at the heart of every Chittenden investor relationship. 



A History of Performance 

At Chittenden, our history of successful asset management is a result of carefully developing individualize 
investment plans for our customers and then objectively implementing each plan by selecting the most apprc 
priate mix of investment vehicles. From stocks, bonds, and mutual funds to tax-exempt options such as oil 
Vermont Tax-Free Bond Fund, different investments are determined by the asset allocation model we develo 
for each investor. 


An Exclusive Array of Services 

From long-term estate and tax planning to individual investment 
guidance, Chittenden provides a rangę of investment services to meet the 
unique demands of each investor. A Chittenden Asset Manager provides 
the highest level of personalized investment service available. With the 
objectivity, resources, and expertise needed to navigate today’s financial 
markets, you’11 find that achieving financial independence is a lot easier 
with Chittenden on your side. For morę information, or to meet with a 
Chittenden Asset Manager, please cali 1-800-981-8926. 
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Of Bugs... 

And Blossoms 


n 

pring wildflowers come late to Vermont, a fact that 
makes them all the morę welcome when they do finally 
l 1 arrive. Our most welcome season is usually heralded by 
mud and rain ; most wildflowers are weeks away from 
the steamy pleasures of sugaring time. 

But by late May, there's a steep and winding section of hik- 
ing trail that has beautiful displays of trilliums, trout lilies and 
Canada mayflower. Even the branches of hobblebush, normally 
a drab yiburnum content to lurlc in the forest understory, burst 
into bloom, and I can climb through blossoms and descend 
through blossoms if I time my hike correctly. 

This two or so miles of trail doesn't ascend any of the most 
popular peaks. It goes to the top of a smali mountain in central 
Vermont and Tm often the only person on it, a fact that I like. 
It's nice to walk in the woods alone, free to stop and silently 
take in the beauty of a bank of painted trilliums tucked in un- 
der the lee of a mossy cliff. Flowers along the way are different 
depending upon the elevation. Red trilliums grow at the bot- 
tom of the mountain. Painted trilliums blossom along its 
flanlcs; near the top grow Clintonia, bunchberry and other sub- 
alpine plants. 

Flowers are often grace notes in our human lives — some- 
thing extra that enriches our day with beauty. Wildflowers, es- 
pecially, can seem supremely impractical to us, useless in an 
everyday sense, and that makes us value their beauty and tran- 
sitory naturę even morę. 

But to naturę, flowers are not useless at all. They exist to 
help the plant reproduce, and they are brilliantly successful at 
performing that vital function. Wildflowers blossom in order to 
attract insects. The bright colors and sweet fragrances that we 
admire serve a most utilitarian natural function: pollination. 

And thus we arrive at one of spring's charming paradoxes. 
Wildflowers, one of the true pleasures of a Vermont spring- 
time, wouldnY exist at all without insects. Yet anyone who's 
tried to walk in the woods in late spring knows that insects are 
not one of the positive aspects of the experience. In fact, black 
flies can turn a springtime walk into pure heli. 

The solution that I apply on my springtime wildflower hikes 
is simple: keep moving. Sweating as I plow uphill just ahead of 
the black flies, fascinated by the beauty of the flowers all 
around me, I can recognize spring for what it is: a complex 
wonder, overflowing with all sorts of life. 
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Mt. Mansfield Caution 

We notę that the cover of the Winter 
1998 issue contains Alden Pellett's 
dramatic photo of a snowboarder 
hurtling off the 
Chin of Mount 
Mansfield. Fortu- 
nately, the rider is 
headed for a soft 
landing in deep 
snów. 

The photo serves 
as an opportunity 
to offer some 
thoughts for winter 
recreationists who choose to emulate 
the fellow on the cover. Leaving aside 
the significant safety issues associated 
with off-trail, out-of-bounds slciing and 
boarding (which are serious), we draw 
your readers' attention to the damage 
people can wreak on rare and fragile 
alpine plants when they ski, hike, 
climb or snowshoe in times and places 
of thin snów cover. People often start 
hiking to the Chin in deep snów, plan- 
ning to ski the Hourglass or Heli 
Brook, only to discover as they gain el- 
evation that conditions above treeline 
are windswept, with alpine vegetation 
poorly protected. At these times, po- 
tential damage to alpine vegetation is 
heightened because the plants are 
frozen or covered with ice, making 
them brittle and easily broken. 

For example, the Lapland Diapensia 
is a plant which is only found in Ver- 
mont on Mount Mansfield. It is being 
threatened by a bootleg trail coming 
up from the Cliff House to the Chin. 

Mount Mansfield is a uniąue, pre- 
cious natural landscape. The summit 
area depicted in your photo is not part 
of Stowe Mountain Resort. Rather, it 
is a natural area owned by the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Open to the public, it 
is thought of as a part of "the winter 
experience" by adventurous skiers, 
boarders and climbers — but recre- 
ational users must recognize that the 
mountain's summit is also a fragile 
ecosystem. Ecologically, if not physi- 
cally, every skier and rider has a re- 
sponsibility to stay "within the 
bounds." In winter, as in summer, 
please take care not to trampie the 
(Continued on page 8) 



The Teneont Country Storę’- 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justlyfamed Yermont Country Storę'.' Yermont Life. 


We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wal lace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For over 50 
years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton , Proprietor 




“/ find that ififs not in The Yermont Country Storę , you can do without it." 

San Francisco , California. 

A Visit YoiTIl Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have two Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesque village of Weston. Our second storę with the popular bargain attic is 
conveniently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products 
you thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers, and 
floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. Interspersed with the 
merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s like shopping in a museum. 
A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 


COME YISIT OUR STORES 


Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closecl Sunclays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 


Visit our catalog bargain attic. 
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Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

PO. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 
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1-802-362-8440 
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Major Conservation Buy In Northeast Kingdom 


W hat will probably be 
the largest land deal 
in Vermont history 
was unveiled this past winter 
when a coalition of conserva- 
tion groups announced it 
would purchase 130,000 
acres of forested land in Essex 
County. The land, now 
owned by Champion Interna¬ 
tional Corp., makes up almost 
one-third of Essex County, the 
most remote, most densely 
forested, least developed part 
of Vermont. 

It's a $26 million purchase 
that, according to Darby 
Bradley, head of the Vermont 
Land Trust, will have major 
significance for the environ- 
mental futurę of northeastern 
Vermont. He said the pur¬ 
chase offers "the opportunity 
to maintain the traditional 
uses of hunting, snowmobil- 
ing and timbering on these 
lands in the face of consider- 
able change." 

Areas that are unique or 
environmentally sensitive will 
go into State or federal protec- 
tion. But two-thirds of the 



A beaver pond in Averill is typical ofthe wildlands of 
Essex County, home to moose and much other wildlife. 


land will be resold into pri- 
vate ownership where tradi¬ 
tional uses, including logging, 
will be permitted. Deed 
covenants on the resold land 
will assure public access and 
that the logging thafs allowed 
will be responsible. 

The futurę of much of the 
forested land of northern New 
England was thrown into 
doubt a few years ago when 
Champion, International Pa¬ 
per and other paper compa- 


nies announced 


plans to sell their huge hold- 
ings. The possibility of wide- 
spread development and im- 
proper use of these forested 
acres loomed large. The fu¬ 
turę of the region's traditional 
forest-based culture and 
economy seemed in doubt. 

But the proposed purchase 
— for which the Conserva- 
tion Fund, a national non- 
profit organization dedicated 
to land and water conserva- 


Lots of Lady's-Slippers 


A s writer Dorothy 
Sucher notes in "Ver- 
mont View" (page 24), 
raising lady's-slipper or- 
chids is difficult and propa- 
gating them from seed is 
nearly impossible. But in 
facksonville, in the South¬ 
ern Vermont town of Whit- 
ingham, Owen Robinson 
and partner B. Denton 
Harty have succeeded in 
producing thousands of yel- 


low lady's- 
slippers. 

In naturę it 
can take years 
for a yellow 
lady's-slipper 
to bloom or 
produce seed- 
lings. And, 
says Robinson, "one in a 
million seeds would germi- 
nate in ideał circum- 
stances." However, Robin- 



tion, put up the initial $26.5 
million purchase price — and 
other large land deals have 
helped stabilize the situation 
in Vermont. 

Included in the conserved 
area in Essex County will be a 
1 0,000-acre deer yard, the 
largest in Vermont; 26 impor- 
tant natural sites, including a 
significant area of 
northern boreal forest 
that is in effect a 
glacial remnant; the 
wild drainage basin of 
the Nulhegan River; 
1 5 lakes and ponds 
and habitat for numer- 
ous rare species such as the 
black-backed woodpecker, 
spruce grouse and boreal 
chickadee, plus several im- 
portant biotic communities. 

Robert Klein, the Naturę 
Conservancy's Vermont di- 
rector, noted that, although 
the Champion deal has yet to 
be finalized, "If it all fal Is into 
place, a significant cross sec- 
tion of the biodiversity of the 
Northern Forest can be pre- 
served in this single project." 


Yellow lady's-slipper in 
bloom at Raising Rarities 
in Jacksonoille. 


son and 

Harty's com¬ 
pany, Raising 
Rarities, polli- 
nates seed cap- 
sules from its 
collection of 
legally gath- 
ered lady's- 
slippers, ger- 
minates the 
seeds in its laboratory and 
produces several thousand 
plants for sale per year. 

It wasn't easy. "It took us 


15 years to get to the point 
that we could actually offer 
them," says Robinson of 
the worlc that went into 
propagating the seeds. Arti- 
ficial propagation of lady's- 
slippers could protect wild 
stands from collectors. 

For information about ob- 
taining the lady's-slipper 
rootstock, contact Raising 
Rarities, P.O. Box 405, Jack- 
sonville, VT 05342. Prices 
rangę from $35 to $100 per 
plant. 
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Good Fortune, Good Cookies 



Sycamore Search 

“Pennies in a stream ... falling leaves, a sycamore , 
moonlight in Vermont ... 

Telegraph cables, they sing down the highway and 
travel each bend in the road. ...” - moonlight in yermont 


C reat cookies can stand 
alone as a dessert. But 
they no longer have to. 
Last year Calais artist Alice 
Eckles started making a deli- 
cate, nutty cookie with some- 
thing extra — sayings inside 
from some of the world's 
greatest thinkers, 
writers and hu- 
morists. 

Eckles first madę 
the fortunę cookies 
for her step-daugh- 
ter's ninth birthday 
| party earlier this 
~ year. They were 
j§ such a hit that she 
Jo now markets them 
around central 
Vermont. 

The cookies are 
madę with oats, mapie syrup, 
spices, egg whites and wal- 
nuts. Eckles uses Vermont- 
made ingredients whenever 
she can. 

The quotes inside come 
from library books, maga- 
zines or from Eckles herself. 
She said she looks for ideas 
that span a rangę of different 
religions and perspectives 


and that uplift and educate 
the reader. 

"I often look for things that 
strengthen me," says Eckles, 
33. "I want to encourage peo- 
ple to be who they are." 

The after-dinner philoso- 
phy ranges from the antique 
(such as Thoreau's 
"Beware of all en- 
terprises that re- 
quire new clothes") 
to the modern 
(George Carlin's 
"Have you ever no- 
ticed? Anybody go- 
ing slower than you 
is an icliot, and any- 
one going faster 
than you is a ma¬ 
niąc."). Some are 
downright soothing, 
like this one from the fairy 
tale "Simpleton and the Fly- 
Ship": ("Fear not, expect 
good; things will happen as 
they should.") 

Eckles sells the cookies at 
Stores in central Vermont, and 
they're also available directly 
from her by mail: RFD 1, 
Marshfield, VT 05658. 

— Annę Allen 


W hat began as a 
passing interest in 
the words to 
"Moonlight in Vermont/ / 
has become an unusual 
hobby for retired Univer- 
sity of Vermont English 
Professor Ralph Fi. Orth. 
As a result of his interest 
in the song, Orth now 
knows morę about Yer- 


mont's sycamores than 
just about anyone else in 
the State. 

It all began a couple of 
winters ago, when "Moon¬ 
light in Vermont" was 
proposed as the official 
State song, to replace the 
current State ditty, "Fiail 
to Vermont," a hilariously 
Continued on page 6 



Alice Eckles with 
her fortunę cookies. 


YERMONTERS 



Oprali Winfrey and novelist Chris Bohjalian 
in West Dover. 


^ eople with 
P Vermont con- 
nections have 
played pivotal roles 
in President Clin- 
ton's impeachment 
trial. The presi- 
dent's lawyer, Gre- 
gory Craig, has deep 
Vermont roots. His 
family ties are in 
the Middlebury 
area and his father 
was once chancel- 
lor of the State col¬ 
lege system and a 
Republican candi- 
date for governor, with Gre- 
gory Craig as his campaign 
manager. "I regard Vermont 
as my home State," Gregory 
told Associated Press re¬ 
porter Chris Graff. As chair- 


man of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Vermont Sena¬ 
tor Patrick J. Leahy has been 
deeply involved in the Sen¬ 
atem proceedings. As a mod- 
erate Republican, Yermont 


Senator James M. Jef- 
fords also played an 
important role. And 
we can't help but 
wonder whether 
Chief Supreme Court 
Justice William 
RehnąuisCs thoughts 
ever strayed to his 
longtime summer 
home in Greensboro 
as he presided over 
the Senate trial. 

Novelist Chris 
Bohjalian, who re- 
views books regu- 
larly for Vermont 
Life, found himself instantly 
famous last fali when talk 
show host Oprah Winfrey 
selected his boolc Midwives 
for OprałYs Book Club. Not 
only were Bohjalian and his 


novel in demand, but 
Oprah, smitten with Ver- # 
mont, filmed a show at the 
Inn at Sawmill Farm in 
West Dover. She termed 
Bohjalian "one of the nicest 
people Tve ever met." Of 
Vermont, she said: "My 
only regret is that I did not 
come earlier." A previous 
Oprah selection was Mary 
McGarry Morris's Songs in 
Or dinary Time, inspired by 
the author's years growing 
up in Rutland. For a review 
of Bohjalian's newest novel, 
see page 17. 

The disharmony we 
mentioned in our story 
[Winter 1997] on the Trapp 
family came to a head re- 
cently. The Yermont Su- 
Continued on page 6 
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Your alarm 
clock will łake 
on a whole 
new identity. 


Introducing the Chelsea Nighł Table by Pompanoosuc Mills 
800.841.6671 or www.pompy.com for a free color catalog of all our furniture 


Pompanoosuc Mills We build furniture for life. 


New York Gły 
Westport, CT 
West Hartford,CT 
Cambridge, MA 
Concord, NH 


212 . 226.5960 

203 . 227.2446 

860 . 561.5207 

617 . 494.0406 

603 . 225.7975 


Nashua, NH 
Hanover, NH 
Burlington, VT 
Factory showroom 
East Thetford, VT 



603 . 883.9868 

603 . 643.1530 

802 . 862.8208 

800 . 841.6671 
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Vermont's Only Life Care 
Retirement Community 


For information about our 1- and 2-bedroom apartments and cottages 
and our Life Care Contracł, cali 1-802-985-9400 

200 Wake Robin Drive, Shelburne, Vermont 05482, www.wakerobin.com 
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Sycamore (continued from page 5) 

inept ballad. 

No one wanted to defend "Hail to 
Vermont/' but many Vermonters 
didn't want to confer official status on 
"Moonlight in Vermont," because of I 
the fuzzily romantic picture it paints I 
of the State. Of course, no one really 
said that, but there were grumblings 
that the song was somehow "inau- 
thentic," and at least one legislator 
said that the linę, "falling leaves, a 
sycamore," proved the case, because 
there are so few sycamores in Yer¬ 
mont. 

This set Professor Orth to thinking. 
He knew of a large and spectacular 
sycamore near the LaPlatte River 
bridge in Shelburne, and in casual con- 
versations he heard of several other 
sycamores. 

"I began to wonder how many speci- 
mens there really were and started 
looking for them as I drove around," 
Orth recalls. "Then I started asking 
other people for ones they'd spotted, 
and soon found I had a hobby." 

To datę, Orth and his friends and fel- 
low tree-counters have identified hun- 
dreds of sycamores, most of them in 
the central and Southern parts of the 
State. He's keeping a master list of his 
sycamore survey, which has generated 
some professional interest among Yer¬ 
mont foresters. 

But perhaps just as important, 
thanks to Orth's primary research, one 
slur on the authenticity of "Moonlight 
in Yermont" has been proven false. 


VermonterS (continued from page 5) 

preme Court ruled that one family fac- 
tion, led by Johannes von Trapp, opera- | 
tor of the Trapp Family Lodge, under- 
paid the other when that group of fam¬ 
ily members sold back its shares in the 
family business. The court ordered the I 
Trapp Family Lodge to pay the 17 other I 
family members, who had sued, a total 
of about $3 million. 

Mount Mansfield Union High 
SchooPs Erin Sullivan [Spring 1998] 
won the 1998 national Foot Locker 
High School cross-country running 
championships in Florida last fali. The 
victory was a repeat of her 1997 win in 
the race in which fellow Yermonter 
Tara Chaplin finished ninth. Chaplin 
graduated from East Montpelier's U-32 
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High School last year and has gone on 
to a strong first year at Arizona. 

There's a Vermont connection to the 
new Robin Williams film Patch 
Adams. Gesundheit!, the book that 
tells the Patch Adams story, was pub- 
lished by Inner Traditions Interna¬ 
tional, the Rochester publishing com¬ 
pany started by Ehud Sperling and 
mentioned in our Rochester profile in 
Spring 1998. 

With a concoction called Vermont 
Fiesta Paulkets, students at the North 
Avenue Christian School in Burlington 
won the $50,000 grand prize in a na- 
tional recipe contest sponsored by Paul 
Newman's Newman's Own foods and 
Good Housekeeping magazine last fali. 
Teacher Dianę Reilly's fourth grade 
class came up with a recipe that fea- 
tures turkey, Vermont cheddar, sour 
cream and Newman's Own salsa, 
wrapped in pizza dough and baked. The 
private nonprofit school plans to do- 
nate half of its winnings to Camp Ta 
Kum Ta, the Vermont summer camp 
for children with cancer. The other half 
goes into its own budget and a tenth of 
its winnings will be sent to aid Christ¬ 
ian schools in Haiti and hurricane-rav- 
aged Honduras. 

We report with sadness the death of 
Martha Pellerin Drury, whose love and 
enthusiasm for her Quebec heritage 
and its musie we profiled in "Singing a 
French Song" in our Autumn issue. 
Martha, 37, died in November after be- 
ing stricken with rapidly moving can¬ 
cer. Others with deep Vermont ties 
who have died recently: June Gorton, 
the revered founder of the Wolcott 
Children's Ballet [Winter 1991], Mona 
Garone, 61, the legendary coach of the 
Oxbow Union High School girls bas¬ 
ketball team [Spring 1988], and North- 
field's C. Arthur Goodrich, 93, one of 
the ski pioneers [Winter 1989], who 
helped open up the ski trails on Mount 
Mansfield in the 1930s and '40s. 

• 

The Williamstown United Federated 
Church is restoring its 850-pipe 
William Nutting pipę organ, believed 
to be the last operating organ built by 
Nutting, a Randolph native who madę 
organs in Bellows Falls in the late 
1800s. The organ's largest wood pipes 
are 15 feet tali. To help: (802) 433-5426 
or send donations to Organ Fund, P.O. 
Box 645, Williamstown, VT 05679. 
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At home. Inn Vermont. 



Of all the wonderful ways to 
experience Vermont, a stay in what the 
New York Times has called ”the choicest 
inn of all ” is surely right up there. But 
what about those larger families, bigger 
groups, and longer stays? 

From quaint and cozy to pretty darned 
grand, The Old Tavern at Grafton main- 
tains six fine homes dotted about the 
picture-perfect village of Grafton, Vermont. 
Lovingly restored and 
tastefully decorated - most with 
fuli kitchens and working 
fireplaces - these impeccably 
maintained period homes sleep 
from eight to fourteen guests and 
are a short stroił to all the 
amenities of The Old Tavern. 

And our homes come with 
something most homes in 
Vermont never have...daily maid 
service. For rates and particulars, 
take a virtual tour at www.old-tavern. 


com/rooms.htm or give us a ring at 
800-843-1801. 

Old 

lavern 
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Discovery & Delight. 

Shelburne Museum 


Discover an eclectic assortment of historie buildings and galleries filled 
with folk, fine and decorative art from Americas past. Delight as you 
spend a day-or two-strolling among quilts, dolls, weathervanes, horse- 
drawn vehicles, circus memorabilia, decoys, paintings and morę. 


So much to do and see. So much to discover. 

Shelburne Museum, U.S. Route 7, Shelburne, Vermont 05482. 802/985-3346. 
Open daily, 10 am to 5 pm, late-May through late-October. Tour select 
exhibitions at 1 pm daily, March 1 through May 21. Web address: 
www.shelburnemuseum.org Email: museinfo@together.net 



Shelburne Museum 
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18th ano 
19th Century 


Custom 


Design Service 


Origmal Art 


Cali today Jor our 
color eataloij 

802 684-2i56 


MATTHEW c/c/URAK 
FURNITURE 


New Showroom on 

166 So. Main Street , Stowe, Vermont. 

ROUTE 2, BOX 279--I8, DANVILLE, VERMONT 05828 
Six wejt of St. Jobuj bu ty on Route 2. 


special plants that live on Vermont's 
highest summit. 

Ben Rosę, executive director 

Green Mountain Club 

Rick Paradis, natural areas manager 

University of Vermont 

Hanke Lunde, president 

Stowe Mountain Resort 

Jake Burton Carpenter, president 

Burton Snowboards 

In choosing the photograph for the cover of 
last winter’s issue, we were struck by its 
drama, sense of exhilaration and by the 
way it captured one aspect of winter in 
Vermont. We appreciate your help in point- 
ing out to us and to Vermont Life's readers 
the potential impact of such activities. 
— Editor 

Martha Pellerin 

I would like to say a very special 
thank you to Vermont Life for the arti- 
cle you did on Martha Pellerin [Au- 
tumn 1998]. My son, Nathan Powers, 
met Martha while she was doing a 
weekly residency at the Lyndon Town 
School two years ago. He was very 
anxious to sign up when in September 
she came to the school to talk about 
the group she was forming called "La 
Danse des Enfants." Last spring he was 
taught the dances and bones and went 
touring throughout New England and 
Quebec City last summer with Martha 
and the dance troupe. She brought out 
the best in these kids, teaching them 
the Franco-American culture while 
they were having fun being together. 

Our dance troupe finished our tour¬ 
ing with her benefit performance [at 
the Barre Opera House last fali] and al- 
though the kids were sad to see it end, 
Martha created memories that will last 
a lifetime. I know I speak for all the 
families when I say, "Thanks, Martha, 
from bottom of our hearts," and thanks 
to Vermont Life for showing the rest of 
Vermont what we already knew — she 
was one amazing woman. 

Karen Powers 
Lyndonville 

Not long after the concert mentioned in 
the letter — an extraordinary benefit per¬ 
formance that drew Quebecois musicians 
from around the region — Martha Pellerin, 
whose work brought joy and inspiration to 
so many, died. See page 5. — Editor 

To o Coy? 

Vermont, you blew it! Just when I 
truły believed you were the last bas¬ 
tion of common sense and hold-out 
(Continued on page 16) 
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IN Yermont, one route 




There’s so much to 


do 


JUST WASN T ENOUGH. 




RMONTER 

— St Albans 


6pngton-Essex Junction 
— Waterbu ry-Stowe 
C^Montpelier-Barre 
— Randolph 
x White River Junction 
x Windsor-Mt. Ascutney 
— Claremont, NH 
Bellows Falls 
Brattleboro 
Springfield 

_.—— Hartford 

__—f New Haven j 
--— Stamford i 


^ Philadelphia 
—- Wilmington 
—— Baltimore 
Washington D.C. 


The Amtrak® 

Vermonter has 
been such a 
success that 
now you can 
take in every 
rustic barn and 
scenie hil 
Vermont along two Amtrak 
routes. On Amtraks Ethan 
Allen service you’11 have 
a relaxing ride all the way 
to Rutland. And car rentals 
are now available in most 


take off on 
your own 
to explore. 
Poke around 
in antique 
shops. Or 
take advan- 
tage of the 
States beautiful hiking and 
biking trails. So no matter 
why you come toVermont, 
Amtrak gives you one morę 
reason to take the train. For 
reservations, cali your travel 


stations, so when you arrive, you can agent or Amtrak at 1-800-USA-RAIL 


Amtrak 
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75 Years of Yermont State Parks 


By Andrew Nemethy 


A t first glance, it seems that 
whoever named Mount Philo 
was overreaching a bit. Topping 
out at 974 feet, with morę than a little 
of its elevation tucked into a high 
plateau overlooking Lakę Champlain 
in the town of Charlotte, Philo hardly 
seems to be in a league with 4,000-foot 
mounts like Mansfield and CamePs 
Hump. 

But altitude is not always the best 
measure of a mountain. What Mount 
Philo lacks in elevation, it morę than 
makes up in the solitary way it looms 
over the Champlain Valley south of 
Burlington. The view from the 
promontory (about a 25-minute hilce 
or five-minute drive) offers the singu- 
lar sensation that you're looking out 
from the bridge of a ship, the cliffs be- 
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Iow a gargantuan prow furrowing west 
through fertile green fields and forests 
toward the blue waves of the Adiron- 
dacks far across Lakę Champlain. With 
the wind in your face and hawks and 
turlcey vultures floating in Mount 
Philo's wake, it's easy to see why as 
many as 20,000 visitors ascend this 
diminutive knoll each year. 

It's also easy to see why, back in 
1924, Mount Philo was a perfect can- 
didate to become Yermont's first State 
park. The peak and 154 surrounding 
acres were donated by Frances 
Humphreys, a Massachusetts native 
who wanted them to be kept open for- 
ever for public use and recreation. Her 
generous gift left an important natural 
and geologie legacy. It also launched 
the Yermont State parks system, which 


Forester Perry Merrill, center; oversaw 
creation of Yermont's state parks 
system. Top, the vieiv from Mount 
Philo, the first state park, established 
in Charlotte in 1924. 
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this year celebrates its 75th anniver- 
sary. 

In the years sińce Mount Philo be- 
came State park number one, the sys¬ 
tem has grown to 50 parlcs totaling 
40,377 acres, expanding in scope and 
use far beyond its modest beginnings. 
Tucked into every corner of Vermont, 
the parks provide secluded and inex- 
pensive places to camp in comfort, pie¬ 
nie, relax and reereate and get in touch 
with naturę in a world almost incon- 
ceivably morę urban and populated 
than it was in the 1920s. The park 
sites have preserved for public use 
priceless beach-front property on Lalce 
Champlain and elsewhere that today 
sells for hundreds of times what the 
State paid decades ago. And because of 
their often special naturę, State parks 
serve as a living reference boolc of Ver- 
mont's natural resources, from loons 
to lakę trout, glacial ponds to Cham- 
plain's Inland Sea, rich wetlands to 
wild mountain aeries, abandoned farm 
fields to deep forest 
wildflowers. 

While many Ver- 
monters and visitors 
talce advantage of 
the parks — 800,000 
last year — most 
don't realize the 
State park system is 
a work in progress. 

Vermont continues 
to enrich its park 
holdings, acąuiring 
significant new nat¬ 
ural and reere- 
ational sites and 
building new facili- 
ties for futurę gener- 
ations. Landowners 
like Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, who loved 
her land too much 
to see it developed 
or closed to public enjoyment, con- 
tinue to play a key role. 

One of Vermont's newest parks is a 
perfect example. It's the remarkable 
356-acre parcel in Westmore that in- 
cludes Sentinel Rock, probably the 
state's most prominent reminder that 
the glaciers did some serious earth 


Chow time at a Civilian Conseruation 
Corps camp. The CCC built thefirst 
State parks. Below, Sentinel Rock in 
Westmore, site of one of Vermont's 
newest State parks. 

moving here 10,000 years ago (give or 
take a century). Sentinel Rock is a 
dump-truck-sized boulder that sits in a 
pasture like a stone-faced Buddha, con- 
templating stunning views of Lalce 


Willoughby and distant peaks. Called 
a glacial erratic, the stone has long 
been visited by geologists, naturalists 
and curious visitors, though the field it 
sits on has been privately owned by 
the Wright family sińce Charles L. 
Wright of Massachusetts fell in love 
with the land and bought it in 1947, 


consolidating several farm parcels. 

In the 1970s, Wright's son, Windsor 
"Win" Wright, a Harvard graduate 
with a long career in electrical physics, 
toolc ownership of the fields and forests 
around the boulder and the late-1800s 
farmhouse his family used as a sea- 
sonal home. A couple of years ago, 
Wright and his wife, Florence, who 
have no heirs, approached the State to 
see if there was any interest in presery- 
ing it as a State park. 

After surveying the site, State officals 
realized it was a significant piece of 
land. In 1997, they accepted donation 
of the property, which was assessed at 
$400,000. The State agreed that the 
park would be called "Sentinel Rock 
State Park," that the pasture should be 
lcept open and that a local dairy farmer 
should be able to lceep his Holsteins 
grazing in the field, providing the per¬ 
fect Vermont touch for this beautiful 
view. Public hearings on how to use 
the farmhouse and land are expected 
to begin this sum- 
mer. 

Other recent new 
parks are Alburg 
Dunes State Park, 
608 acres of uniąue 
sand dunes and the 
longest south-facing 
sand beach in Ver- 
mont, established in 
1996, and Lowell 
Lalce in London- 
derry, where the 
State is exploring 
how to use 207 beau¬ 
tiful acres that were 
once a camp. On 
Malletts Bay on Lalce 
Champlain, the State 
is beginning public 
planning on an un- 
developed 290-acre 
parcel. 

Vermont's extensive park system 
not only has an interesting history, but 
happens to be historie itself, providing 
a notable chapter in the history of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, whose 
crews came to Vermont between 1933 
and 1941. The CCC is well known for 
its work cutting Vermont's first siei 
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Brandon, Vermont (888) 484-4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www.sover.net/~mckernon 
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WILL MOSES 


"Crack-Up Corner" 13" x 18" 

Watching the action on Crack-Up Comer! 

Each serigraph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 
Free color catalog is available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

Blue Fleron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT 

Yisit us on the Web at: www.willmoses.com 


trails, but its crews also literally carved 
out and built much of the State parks 
system. A visionary named Perry Mer¬ 
rill carved his own place in Vermont 
history at the same time, recognizing 
earlier than most the shape of a whole 
new industry called skiing, and a new 
form of tourism based on parks and 
outdoor recreation. 

MerrilPs accomplishments and 37- 
year tenure running State forests and 
parks madę him a Vermont legend, 
with good reason. When he took the 
job as State forester in 1929, a very dif- 
ferent landscape existed than the one 
we see now, both in a literał and con- 
ceptual sense. Skiing and snowmobil- 
ing, mountain biking and kayaking 
were yet to come, cars were fairly rare, 
and travel generally meant trains, the 
horse and buggy or hoofing it yourself. 
Vermont's population then was pre- 
dominantly rural and sparse — a mere 
350,000 — and most of the state's fa- 
mous green hills had been deforested 
in the 1800s. Because recreation was 
unfettered by today's jumbled thicket 
of private property rights issues and le¬ 
gał liability, the need for State owner- 
ship of park lands was a novel, to some 
maybe even foolish, concept. 

By the 1930s, however, several trends 
were converging to change that. One 
was the burgeoning passion for motor- 
ized travel that arose as drivers began 
taking their model T's for a ride in the 
country, creating a new desire for pub- 
lic pienie and recreation facilities. Ver- 
mont did not have a parks agency, 
though it had created its Department 
of Forestry in 1904 to begin acąuiring 
land to demonstrate progressive tim- 
ber management as deforestation drove 
up the price of lumber. 

The idea of State parks and recre¬ 
ation areas sprouted as a logical off- 
shoot of the State forests and was en- 
thusiastically nurtured by State 
forester Merrill. When Mount Philo 
was donated, it served as both a cata- 
lyst and model. It already had an ele¬ 
gant three-story lookout tower, pienie 
benches, trails and a carriage road to 
the top, built by the owners of the 
fancy Mount Philo Inn, Frank and 
Clara Lewis, with help from James and 
Frances Humphreys. By 1931, Ver- 
mont had acąuired 22 State forests but 
only three parks: Mount Philo, Gifford 
Woods near Killington and Thetford 
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Hill. Then came the CCC, which in 
MerrilPs fertile imagination was the 
equivalent of dozens of backhoes, bull- 
dozers and dump trucks to play with. 
Energetic and well connected politi- 
cally — he could talk personally with 
Franklin Roosevelt — Merrill turned 
four proposed CCC camps in Vermont 
into 22. In all, he found work for morę 
than 40,000 "CCC Boys" during eight 
years. Among their accomplishments 
were 105 miles of roads and trails, 
eight cabins, 10 lookout towers and in- 
numerable stone fireplaces, structures 
and campgrounds that still grace State 
parks today. About a dozen popular 
State parks were created during the 
CCC days, including Sand Bar on Lalce 
Champlain, Little River in Waterbury, 
Coolidge in Plymouth and the parks in 
Groton State Forest. 

"Perry was a real go-getter," says 
Emerson Baker, 81, of Montpelier, 
who worked with Merrill and is com- 
piling a history of the CCC. "He fell 
right into it immediately, and he used 
the CCC for everybody's benefit. We 
had the highest per capita CCC force 
in the nation." 

The CCC's energetic efforts jump- 
started the State parks system and 
"put Vermont's State recreational de- 
yelopment ahead 50 years," Merrill 
wrote in a pamphlet celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the Vermont For¬ 
est Service. 

Having created a park system, Mer¬ 
rill found it morę difficult in some 
ways to maintain and improve it. This 
toolc all of his considerable selling and 
people skills in the thrifty Vermont 
legislature; the first time he got any 
money was in 1947: $20,000 to im- 
prove or develop parks. 

In the late 1950s, Vermont began ac- 
ąuiring the park lands that became 
most of today's system. Included were 
two of the state's most popular Lalce 
Champlain sites, Grand Isle and But- 
ton Bay State parks, and two wonder- 
ful smali campgrounds, one on Lalce 
Elmore in northern Vermont, incorpo- 
rating Mount Elmore with its easy and 
popular hilcing trail and fire tower, and 
the other on Emerald Lalce in Danby, a 
lovely green gem surrounded by moun- 
tains. 

In 1955, with public recreation and 
tourism growing in importance along 
with the maintenance demands of the 
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TIMBERPEG* 

The Artisans of Post Beam. 

Box 1500, VL14, 

Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 
www.timberpeg.com 


Thatfs the feeling of a Timberpeg 
barn home, created with all the 
attention to detail and design for 
which Timberpeg is famous. 

You could be living the way 
you've always wanted to live, 
sooner than you think. 

To find out morę cali or write 
for our $15 design portfolio. 
MasterCard N: or YISA™ accepted. 


Introduciag Timberpeg s 
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SPONSORED BY THE VERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 



Solid wood furniłure madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an irwestment in 
qualify that will last for generations. 

Visit our new showroom 2% miles soufh of Brandon on Route 7. 

"We Ship Anywhere" Brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Fax 802-247-4301 
Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 1 1-4 
Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester Center, VT 05255 
802-362-7091 Fax 802-362-7195 Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 11-4 
www.vermontmadefurniture.com 
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CRAfT OPfN STUDIO WEEKEND 

Memoriał Day weekend, May 29-30 

R ffisit 125 artisans in their studios during Vermont’s 
\W statewide craft Open Studio Weekend, May 29-30. 

? Take this opportunity to explore the back roads of 
our beautiful State, and to meet Vermont s talented 
community of craftspeople. Send for a copy of the Craft 
Studio Tour Map containing directions to studios. Cali 
or write: The Vermont Crafts Council, PO Box 938, 
Montpelier, Vt 05601; (802) 223-3380. For expanded 
information, visit the Vermont Crafts Council web site 
http://www.vermontcrafts.com 
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STATE PARKS 


growing park system, the State recog- 
nized the new realities by creating the 
Vermont Department of Forests, Parks 
and Recreation, headed by Merrill. By 
the time Merrill retired in 1966, he 
had had the kind of impact it's hard to 
imagine one person having in today's 
morę constrained, bureaucratic and 
litigious world. 

"He was a man who had the vision 
and connections to get a lot of things 
going," says Jim Wilkinson of Barre, 
who was hired by Merrill five decades 
ago, and eventually became forest 
commissioner. He's proud to say he 
was "one of Perry MerrilPs boys." 

"He was a remarkable man," says 
Wilkinson, "and he was nationally 
known for his leadership in the field of 
forestry and park development." 

One smali piece of MerrilPs excep- 
tional handiwork is Allis State Park in 
Brookfield in central Vermont. On a 
lovely warm late summer afternoon, 
hints of fali color already creeping into 
the hills, I madę a spur-of-the-moment 
drive there with my 5-year-old daugh- 
ter to enjoy the day and experience 
part of MerrilPs vision. Wallace Allis 


donated the 135 acres in 1931, and the 
park is one of Vermont's oldest and 
ąuietest, a little-known woodland oa- 
sis perched on a hilltop. 

We drove up the long, tree-lined ac- 
cess road and parked at the handsome 
log-cabin ranger station. Across the 
way was a wooden sign recognizing 
the significant accomplishments of 
Merrill and the CCC. I had told my 
daughter that beyond the short walk 
up to the hilltop awaited a treat, a fire 
tower we could climb for a great view. 
Hand in hand, we strolled up at a 
leisurely pace, past white birches 
whose bark shimmered in the lower- 
ing sun. At the top, I pointed out the 
top of the fire tower rising above a 
stand of spruce, surrounded by a large 
grassy playground and pienie area. 

"Dad, I don't want to climb the 
tower," she announced. But when we 
got there she scampered blithely up 
using her hands and feet to climb the 
65 steps, which zig-zagged back and 
forth between several landings. I 
turned out to be the one who got 
scared; a touch of vertigo caused my 
stornach to do loops when I looked out 


past the scant iron railings. Grounded 
on all fours was definitely the way to 
go. 

At the top, feeling morę secure in the 
enclosed safety of the cabin, I lifted 
my daughter up to loolc out. In the dis- 
tance we could see the distinctive 
ridge of CamePs Hump, the long row 
of pealcs in the Worcester Rangę and 
distant landmarks like the church 
steeple in the village of Brookfield. 
Our perch felt adventurous and wild, a 
lofty pulpit from which to hear the 
wind sing like a choir and to gazę out 
at the congregation of jumbled hills 
stretching as far as we could see. 

A mere 10-minute walk had given us 
a wild, wonderful window on nature's 
spectacular Vermont domain — and a 
perfect glimpse of what Perry Merrill 
and many benefactors through the 
years imagined everyone should be 
able to enjoy. 

• 

For morę information on Vermont's 
State parks, cali (802) 241-3655. 


Writer Andrew L. Nemethy lives in Ada- 
mant, in central Vermont. 
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WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 


ARTISANS' 

HAND 

A Gallery of Vennont Cr aft s 

89 Main St. at City Center *:* Montpelier, VT 

M-Sat 10-5:30 & Sun 11-3 ❖ (802)229-9492 
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I Keene Trading Post & North Country Taxidermy 

m ^ . 

Showcases the largest collection of 
mounted wildlife in the Adiron- 
dacks. Over 250 mounes on display. 
Also features: antler chandeliers & 
lighting fixtures, antler fumiture, 
rustic art, collectibles, books, gifts, 
souvenirs & jewelry. 

Stop and visit the most unique 
storę in the Adirondacks 

Hours: 9 AM - 5 PM, 6 days. 

*».-&**. * * 




Closed Wednesday. 

Main St., Keene, NY 
(518) 576-9549 
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J isit the most comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 300 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans. 

www. vermontcrafts. cotn 

Or send $3 postage and handling to Vermont 
Crafts Council, PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(802) 223-3380 for the most recent copy 
of the 52-page Yermont Crafts Guide. 
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wood-fired 

■ połtery in the orienłal 
tradition for food, flowers 
H and contemplation 

Malcolm Wright, Marlboro, Vermont 05344 

802-254-2168/ejnails tpkrd@sover.net/Web site www.vermontcrafts.com/members/wright.hrml 
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Gustom Finc Fumiture 
119 VT ROUTE 30 • WELLS, VT 05774 

802-645-0966 • www.WillianiLaberge.com 
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Love True 
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Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 

106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 
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The Bowl Mili • Route 100 
Granville, Yermont 



Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


Tour Mili: 

Monday - Friday, 

8 AM - 3 PM 

Retail Storę: 

7 DAYS A YVEEK, 

9 AM - 5 PM 

Internet: 

www. bowl mill.com 
a secure on-line shopping” 

FREE BROCHURE 

1-800-828-1005 
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Over 200 Crafts and Antiques Booths 


At Kennedy Brothers 


The Factory Marketplace is your center for Vermont Crafts, 
Antiques and Food. Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron, 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet, Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. 
A scoop shop and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rl. 22A (Just off Rt. 7) 18021 877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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New Designs by Farorite Artists 
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Since ancient times, basketry 
has played vital economic 
and cultural roles for the 
native peoples of the north- 
east. Visit Chimney Point 
State Historie Site for a new 
exhibit of Native American 
baskets that highlights how 
the ancient traditions of the 
craft shape the work of 
modern weavers. Housed in 
a large i8th century tavern, 
the exhibit is part of 
Chimney Point's permanent 
installation depicting the 
Native American and 
French settlement of the 
Champlain Yalley. 


802 - 828-3051 

www.travel-vermont.com 
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Five decades of architecturally designed, custom crafted homes. 
Each Acorn is complemented by open floor plans and bright, 
naturally lit interiors. Our service and ąuality materials have eamed 
us over 10,000 proud homeowners. Build on our experience. 

To order your $20 Design Portfolio, cali 800-727-3325, visit our 
web site, or send a check to Deck House, Inc., Dept. AVL, 930 Main 
Street, Acton, MA 01720. 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 8 

against ridiculous terms to define sim- 
ple issues, the Vermont Fish and 
Wildlife Department came up with 
"antlered deer facsimile" [Picture 
Postscript, Winter 1998]. That's a de- 
coy, folks! 

Joan Taylor 
Athol, Massachusetts 

The Athenaeum 

I was delighted and inspired by 
Reeve Lindbergh's article on the St. 
Johnsbury Athenaeum [Winter 1998]. I 
have lived in St. Johnsbury all of my 
17 years and as a child madę at least 
weekly yisits for story hour, new books 
and an occasional trip into the art 
gallery. The Athenaeum is so familiar 
to me that Pd taken for granted what 
an incredible place it really is. 

The day after I read the article, I 
climbed the steps to the library and 
madę my way to the art gallery, ac- 
companied by the ever-present, much- 
welcomed scent of dark, heavy wood 
and old books.... I tried to absorb the 
details anew, pretending I was a first- 
and-only-time visitor. 

And I realized how fortunate I am, 
along with all others of St. Johnsbury, 
to have such a uniąue, historical and 
utterly beautiful place as the 
Athenaeum right at the town's heart. 
Kąty Goodrich 
St. Johnsbury 

Notes on Tea Time 

I was intrigued by Andrea Ches- 
man's article "Time for Tea" [Autumn 
1998]. It was surprising, however, that 
there was no mention of the wonder- 
ful teas at the Middlebury Inn. Chef 
Emeritus Tom Phelps not only pre- 
sides at tea-time, but also personally 
bakes the scones, cookies and cakes, 
and prepares the homemade and un- 
usual jams and jellies. It is a visit and 
an occasion not to be missed! 

Incidentally, may I point out that 
four o'clock tea with scones and cakes 
is "Afternoon Tea." In the north of 
England, where I was bom, "High Tea" 
is a splendid and copious supper that is 
taken at about six o'clock. Please don't 
confuse the two! 

Lord Northfield 

House of Lords, London, England 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@lif.State.vt.us 








































B O O K S O F V E R M O JSf T IMTEREST 

Chris Bohjalian’s Newest 

By Howard Frank Mosher 


W elcome to East Bartlett, Ver- 
mont, high in the rugged 
foothills of the Green Moun- 
tains southeast of Burlington. For the 
most part, East Bartlett is morę distin- 
guished for what it doesn't have than 
for what it does: no ski resorts, no 
fancy restaurants, no gift shops for 
tourists to browse in and, for weeks on 
end, no tourists. Like any one of a 
hundred other off-the-beaten-track 
Vermont villages, East Bartlett is "a 
smali collection of houses, a church 
and a generał storę... [where] isolation 
is a natural by-product of the moun- 
tains of snów and rivers of mud that 
arrive between November and May." 

East Bartlett also happens to be the 
home of Deputy State's Attorney Le- 
land Fowler, the beleaguered young 
single father at the center of Chris 
Bohjalian's excellent sixth novel, The 
Law of Similars (Flarmony Books, 275 
pages, $24, hardcover). Early in the 
novel, Fowler becomes romantically 
entangled with a tali, pretty local 
homeopath named Carissa Lalce. And 
soon afterward, all heli threatens to 
break loose in this somnolent little 
hamlet where, until now, the Christ- 
mas candlelight service has been the 
major annual event. 

The trouble begins when Leland, 
whose wife died in a car accident two 
years ago, leaving him with a toddler 
daughter, can't shalce a head cold. Fi- 
nally he visits Carissa, with the hope 
that she may be able to cure what con- 
yentional doctors haven't. Remark- 
ably, the homeopathic principle of the 
law of similars, based on the assump- 
tion that "like cures like," works won- 
ders for Leland. Treated with a minutę 
tracę of arsenie, his cold vanishes 
overnight. Almost as ąuickly, he and 
Carissa fali passionately in love. 

Just a few days later, another patient 
of Carissa's has an anaphylactic reac- 
tion to cashew nuts, to which he is 
deathly allergic, and winds up brain- 
dead in the local hospital. When 
Carissa confides to Leland that she 
half-jokingly told him to ingest the 
cashews, the deputy prosecutor helps 


her construct an elaborate lie to avoid 
indietment by his own office. 

The Law of Similars is an almost 
preternaturally timely boolc in its ex- 
amination of how a basically decent 
man, a good and caring father and an 
able lawyer, allows his feelings to 
override his judgment and integrity 
and begins to make one bad (and ille- 
gal) choice after another — even to the 
point of perjuring himself and ob- 
structing justice. The novel is also a 
brilliant revelation of the complexities 
of single parenting, the law, the perils 
and benefits of both alternative and 
conventional health practices and liv- 
ing in a place where family and com- 
munity still matter deeply. 

Bohjalian, whose recent novel Mid- 
wives was a New York Times number- 
one best seller [see page 5 of this is- 
sue], has a relaxed, distinctively witty 
and sympathetic narrative voice that's 
fun to read; and his new story of love 
and suspensę in Vermont is reminis- 
cent of the best literary page turners of 
Alice Floffman and Annę Tyler. 

At the same time, The Law of Simi¬ 
lars will be very popular with men, as 
well as with women, in its exploration 
of Leland Fowler's thoroughly human 
dilemma, as he finds himself caught 
between love and duty, and plunges 
headlong, personally and profession- 
ally, toward a point of no return. 

With admirable artistic restraint, 
Chris Bohjalian declines to tie all of 
his plot threads neatly together at the 
end of The Law of Similars. As in real 
life, some mysteries persist. Yet The 
Law of Similars ends on a notę of hope, 
which is a predominant theme in all of 
Bohjalian's fiction. 

"In the meantime," a sadder, wiser 
Leland Fowler States at the end of this 
superb story of hard-won affirmations, 
"I raise my daughter. I go to work. And 
though some days it is very hard, I try 
not to live for the futurę. And 1 try not 
to dream of the past." 


Novelist Howard Frank Mosher lives in 
the northern Yermont town of Irasburg. 


Drive Home Your 
Support for Wildlife 



For the Nongame and Natural 
Heritage Program 

• Improve nesting sites for endangered 
loons, peregrine falcons, other birds • 
Learn about natural communities and 
species • Inventory species • lmprove 
wildlife viewing areas. 


For Lakes & Rivers 

• Monitoring and improving water 
ąuality in lakes and rivers • Protecting 
and improving fish and wildlife habitat 
• Protection of shorelines. 


VT Fish & Wildlife Dept. (VL) 

103 So. Main, Waterbury, VT 05671-0501 

802 / 241-3700 
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... lor cpMorious annuals 
and perennials 

A complete garden center... 
family owned for 25 years. 

In Newfane, on Rte. 30 

365-4408 

Open daily...stop by! 
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VERMONT 

ORIGINAL 
ART-PRINTS 
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OPEN DAILY: May-July, 9-5 
Display Gardens, Gift Shop & Art Gallery 

800-232-4337 print catalog 

1747 Hunt Rd., Windsor, VT 05089 
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On the Nursery Trail 


V ERMONTERS WELCOME Spring 
with vigor and a desire — even 
an urgency — to be outdoors. 
This is the season to repair the deck 
and ralce winter's debris from the lawn, 
but it's also a time that invites us to 
ignore those chores and, at least for an 
afternoon, view Vermont's horticul- 
tural bounty and beauty. 

Long before warm weather invigo- 
rates the gardeners among us, Ver- 
mont^ nurseries and greenhouses are 
being readied for visitors and cus- 
tomers. Many offer display gardens, 
and all are preparing the season's new 
plants for sale. Colorful and interest- 
ing, nurseries are an ideał destination 
for an outing in the weeks between the 
end of winter sports and the start of 
summer heat. Here's a look at a few of 
Vermont's many fine nurseries. 


Chip's wife, Amy, and 
Jennifer's husband, 
Craig. After an early 
spring visit, gardeners 
often return for the 
nursery's Mothers' 
Day weekend open 
house to meet the 
family and enjoy herb 
tea and cookies,- later 
there are summer gar¬ 
dens and fali harvest 
display s. 

Equinox Valley 
Nursery Inc., (802) 
362-2610, historie 
Route 7A south of 
Manchester village. 
Open daily, Monday- 
Saturday 8-5, Sunday 
9-4, except major holidays. 


By Dorothy J. Pellett 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


Don Avery, zvho runs Cady's Falls 
Nursery in Morrisville with 
his wife , Lela. 


Equinox Valley Nursery Inc. 

Manchester 

You need not wait for a sunny day to 
visit Equinox Valley Nursery. Owners 
Roger and Penny Preuss have created 
an indoor garden worth visiting at any 
time of year. From the main shop, a 
step down brings you into a fantasy of 
orchids, cacti and African violets. 
Uniąuely designed smali recirculating 
fountains smoothly blend the sounds 
of falling water as you walk to the con- 
servatory. There, the startling red 
flowers of bromeliads invite a closer 
look and assure that you won't miss 
the indoor pond that is surrounded by 
begonias and foliage plants suitable for 


patio or window. 

In late April you may find Roger on 
the tractor, hauling a multicolored col¬ 
lage of pansies from the greenhouse to 
outdoor display tables. "Pansies are 
one of the hardier annuals," he says, 
"and the first to be moved outside." 
Many of the morę than 800 varieties of 
perennials here are morę frost-tolerant 
and are ready for sale even earlier. Spe- 
cial outdoor display gardens include an 
alpine plant collection, a Japanese 
meditation garden and a garden of 
dwarf and unusual conifers. 

The business, begun 20 years ago, 
uses the diverse skills of Roger and 
Penny's daughter Jennifer Preuss 
Casey, their son Chip (Roger Jr.), 


Floral Gates Nursery, Guilford 
Vermont's variable climate is evi- 
dent when comparing spring at 
Equinox Valley and at Floral Gates 
Nursery, high in the hills of Guilford. 
Although about half a degree farther 
south in latitude, Glenn and Mary Fil- 
gate's secluded, higher elevation gar¬ 
dens usually are not open before May. 
At this altitude, plants awaken later 
but quickly put on an impressive show 
of spring color. The earliest blooms in 
the shade garden come from prim- 
roses, wild blue phlox (Phlox divari- 
cata), lungwort ( Pulmonańa ), marsh 
marigolds and fern-leaf bleedingheart. 
Others follow, including blue flag, 
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Like all Yermont nurseries, Cady's 
Falls greets spring with joy and color. 
In addition to its othergardens, the 
nursery has two pools and a water gar¬ 
den with irises and water lilies. 


globe flower and lupines. 

The nursery, now in its 19th year, is 
the fulfillment of a lifelong interest in 
gardening. At the age of 5, Glenn was 
intrigued by the peaceful, fragrant gar¬ 
den of his neighbors — two retired 
school teachers who encouraged him 
to start a smali vegetable garden in 
their own flower beds. Memories of 
their flowers still influence his choice 
of plants. 

Bordering half-mile-long Sweet 
Pond, the nursery beds flow with the 
lay of the land as it gently curves 
around the hillside between house and 
pond. The Filgates have added new 
gardens each year until the resulting 
specialized areas supply both their 
perennial plant sales and the cut flow¬ 


ers that Mary arranges for summer 
weddings. 

You may want to plan for enough 
time on this outing to walk the short 
trail through neighboring Sweet Pond 
State Park. After leaving the nursery, 
look for the trail entrance on the right. 

Floral Gates Nursery, (802) 257- 
7406, Sweet Pond Road, Guilford. Piele 
up a map at the Guilford storę. Open 
8-4, May 1-July 31 or by appointment. 
Closed Sundays. 

Rocky Dale Gardens, Bristol 

Holly Weir and Bill Pollard came 
from California nearly 20 years ago to 
spend the summer with friends and to 
evaluate Vermont's potential as a site 
for growing perennials. From past ex- 


















Enjoy Southwestern Vermont’s Historie 

ROUTE 7A 



Barrows House 
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Marie Miller 


Reluctant Panther 
Equinox Hotel 
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Mtn. Inn 
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ARLINGTON- 



Pool • Cable TV • 
Air Conditioning • 
Phones 
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On the Battenkill River • Historie Rt. 7A 
Arlington, VT 05250 • (802) 375-6647 

1-800-348-5294 
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Hildene 

Equinox Valley 
Nursery 


Arlington Inn 
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Route 
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BENNINGTON 
Paradise Motor Inn 


Bennington Museum 
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Apple Barn 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 



19th century and 
early 20th cenłury 

Rł. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 




.GARDENER’5 
DELIGHT 

NEW! BEAUTIFUL DISPLAY 
GARDEN! 

Tropical Conservatory 
850Perennial Varieties 
Herbs • Roses • Watergardens 
16 Greenhouses • Dwarf Conifers 
"THE GARDEN GIFT SHOP" 
Enjoy Complimentary Cappuccino 

EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
2 miles south of the village 
(802) 362-2610 
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West Mountain Inn 

Arlington, Yermont 05250 
www.westmountaininn.com 

Visit a special 
“Peace of 
Vermont" and 
experience 
the finest in Yermont 
country lodging and 
dining. 

^1 Celebrating 
20 Years 

rr-^ 7 ' 

For resermtions cali 802-375-6516. 

RESTAURANT OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
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AAAAAóJi/... 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners & hearty 
breakfasts. A couple of days is all it takes. 
Convenient to your favorite spring activities. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 


Spacious Suites • Fireplaces 
Acclaimed Rcstaurant 
Romantic Gazebo & Gardens 
Minutes from Manchester 
GREAT MID-WEEK RATES 
1-800-639-1620 
in Vermont: 802-867-4455 
www. bar row shouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<@) OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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nOUNTAIN INN 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 


& Grandma Moses Gallery 

mllprtinn nf GranrIma 

A Perfectly Unusual Escape 


Moses paintings 

New Englands only true mountain top inn 


• umque Museum bnop IM 

• Exceptional collection 

at 3835’ surrounded by 8000 private acres. 



"A elear edge...where dining and visual 


antique touring car, 

treats eonverge. ” Vermont Life. Autumn '95 


furniture, paintings, toys, tools, dolls 
• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

Open May-October 


OPEN DAILY 

Sk\ linę l)ri\e. Manchester. \ T 


West Main Street, Bennington VT 

802-362-1113 800-868-6843 

email: equinox(& i sover.net web: www.sover.netAequinox 


(802) 447-1571 www.benningtonmuseum.com 
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Apple 


! Barn 

& Country Bakę Shop 



Route 7 South • Bennington 
802*447*7780 
toll free 1*888* 8APPLES 


Orchard Apples, Fresh Apple Cider, 
Homemade Pies, Cider Donuts, Muffins, 
Vermont Sperialty Products, Mapie Products, 
Fudge, Gift Baskets, Seasonal Vegetables, 
Dried Flowers, Hard Cider & Wines 
Open Daily • Nationwide shipping • Air Conditioned 
www.theapplebam.com 
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IN A DAY 



A place fuli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 
The RE LUCTANT PANTHER INN , Manchester Vilłage, VT 

Country h osp i tul i ty fo r the sophisticated trciueler. www.reluctantpanther.com 
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• Needlework Show: May 7-9 

• Lincoln Home Tours Begin: May 10 
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• Classic Car Show: June 12-13 


Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 

For Ongoing Events Calendar cali: 


An elegant and romantic, full-service 

(802)362-1788 


country inn located in the heart 

Website: www.hildene.org 


of historie Arlington. 

E-mail: info@hildene.org 


(m> Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT Mcbi | 

Historie Rt. 7A, Manchester, VT 05254 


♦♦♦ 1-800-443-9442 **+ 
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Experience the thrill of off-road driving and the elegance of The Equinox. 
The Land Rover Driving School at The Equinox is the Pirst of its kind 
in the United States. Our specially designed training course 
offers a challenge for drivers 
of every level and personalized 
instruction from our experienced staff. Prices 
begin at $150 for an introductory class. A wide 
rangę of special driving packages are also available. 

To reserve your off-road adventure, cali 
The Equinox at (800) 362-4747; in Vermont 
at (802) 362-4700, or contactyour travel agent. 

Be surę to mention VennontLife Magazine and 
be entered to win a weekend getaway for two. 

THE 
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Historie Route 7A, Manchester Village, Vermont 05254 
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perience, they could visualize the op- 
portunities in a property in Bristol that 
happened to be for sale. 

Today, their thriving business, 
Rocky Dale Gardens, is one of the 
most popular commercial display gar¬ 
dens in New England. Uniąue because 
of its broad selection of plants, it at- 
tracts yisitors from around the North¬ 
east. 

BilLs interest in unusual plants grew 
from his experience working in a rare- 
plant nursery in California. He wanted 
to have a business of his own that was 
not just another nursery. The massive 
outeroppings of ąuartzite at Rocky 
Dale are a fitting backdrop for such a 
plan, and the area, part of a river valley 
and delta in ancient times, has deep 
pockets of fertile soil. 

If you visit even as early as April 15, 
subtle spring changes are occurring at 
Rocky Dale. Color contrast appears in 
the gold-tipped juniper adjacent to a 
Moerheim blue spruce and a rare gold- 
tipped spruce (Picea orientalis aurea). 
The yellow flowers of shrubs such as 
winterhazel ( Corylopsis ) and the pinie 
of magnolias team up with narcissus, 
primroses and pulmonarias. 

A maturę Japanese mapie, rare in 
Vermont, grows in the shelter of a 
rock outeropping where it has good 
snów cover to protect it in winter. Nu- 
merous rhododendrons promise late 
spring color. An advantage of a spring 
visit is that the basie layout of the gar¬ 
dens — what Bill calls the "bones" of 
the garden — can be easily seen and 
understood. Holly, Bill and other mem- 
bers of their well-informed staff will 
share details about the perennials, 
shrubs and unusual annuals that are 
their specialties. 

Rocky Dale Gardens, (802) 453-2782, 
Route 116 (62 Rocky Dale Road) east 
of Bristol village. Open 9-6 beginning 
early April. Closed Tuesdays. 

Cady's Falls Nursery, Morrisville 

Cady's Falls Nursery is a peaceful 
place, just about guaranteed to help 
you forget about the chores that might 
be nipping at your heels. You can ex- 
plore the shade garden, where the first 
spring blooms are found — double- 
flowered bloodroot, primroses, trilli- 
ums and unusual smali saxifrages. 
Next come daffodils and tulips in col- 
j ors effectiyely combined along the bor- 
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Philip R. Goodwin 
Prints^SDAntlers 
& Taxidermy 'Od 
H ickory Furniture 
& Camp Decorations; 
Vintage Canoes, 

Pack Baskets, Snow- 
shoes "So Visit our 
Winę Vault "So Fashions 
by Samii, Lillunn & 

True Grit; Pendleton 
Blankets 

Let the 
outside 
in. 



H.J. LeBoeuf & Son, Inc. 


Contractors & Builders/Architects 
A Family Business Since 1888 

♦ Custom Residential 

♦ Historie Restoration 

♦ Select Commercial 

Portfolio available upon request 

Located in Historie Vergennes 
P.O. Box 351, Vergennes, VT 05491 
Ph: 802-877-3098 Fax: 802-877-3178 
Email: Leboeuf@together.net 
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der leading to the water garden and the 
rock garden above it. 

Where a smali stream strayed 
through their yard, Don and Lela Av- 
ery have built a dam and created two 
pools and a 150-foot-long water garden 
with variegated iris, water lilies and a 
bridge. Along the sides, they have 
added boulders to define rock gardens 
containing weeping larch, a prostrate 
hemlock and other fascinating dwarf 
trees. The rock gardens should be 
viewed up close to observe the form 
and foliage of each. In mid-May the 
area is bright with the gold of double- 
flowered marsh marigolds, gold-leaf 
spirea and gold-edged hostas beginning 
to unfold, harmonizing with many 
lcinds of violets and unusual perenni- 
als. 

The monumental dairy barn pro- 
vides room for storage and shelter for 
the crew at work potting plants as 
they are brought in from the field. Vis- 
itors are free to wander into the grow- 
ing areas or study potted perennials 
displayed in groups by the barn. 

Lilce most other Vermont display 
gardens, Cady's Falls Nursery is a 
product of long work days by individu- 
als or families dedicated to sharing the 
values found in gardening. 

Cady's Falls Nursery, (802) 888- 
5559, Duhamel Road (from Cady's 
Falls Road) near Morrisville and Hyde 
Park. Opens first Saturday in May, 10- 
6 every day except Monday. 

Little Siberia Perennials, Granville 

Let your imagination suggest what 
you might find at a nursery named Lit¬ 
tle Siberia. Cold weather and Siberian 
huskies? 

Winter temperatures that usually 
fali to -30° or -40°F. ensure that plants 
grown here will be hardy throughout 
the State. The garden nearest the road 
greets visitors with the sight of hun- 
dreds of daffodils and creeping phlox in 
bloom. Gradually sloping upward from 
there, the hillside is home to other gar¬ 
dens, each with its special focus. 

Above the lawn, raised beds are en- 
livened with mixed colors in spring — 
purple and red aubrieta, pink and white 
rock cress, yellow, purple and blue 
dwarf iris. As you observe these, don't 
miss the handsome Siberian huskies 
beyond the fence. 

Ali the gardens are interspersed with 


varied textures and colors and punctu- 
ated with weeping crabapples. There is 
a garden of heaths and heathers. Al- 
though those often are considered 
doubtful garden additions in northern 
Vermont, Vivian Branchofsky has cho- 
sen yarieties that succeed, such as the 
heath Tink Spangles.' "I don't like to 
sell plants that are marginally hardy," 
she says. "Ali plants grown here will 
survive in USD A zonę 3." 

To the east, the Braintree rangę rises 
above the gardens, and the flower- 
framed view across the valley to the 
south makes the trip to Little Siberia 
an excursion to remember. 

Little Siberia Perennials, (802) 767- 
3391. From Route 100, turn east onto 
Maston Hill Road south of Granville 
yillage. Open 10-5, May-October, or by 
appointment; closed Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

University of Vermont Horticultural 
Research Center, South Burlington 

One hundred thirty-five kinds of 
crabapples grow at UVM's Horticul¬ 
tural Research Center. Most of the 25 
newer ones planted in the past five 
years are resistant to apple scab and 
other diseases. A visit to the center is 
an opportunity to see a profusion of 
flowers in spring and evaluate new and 
old yarieties. 

For 30 years, my husband, Norman 
Pellett, was curator of the crabapple 
collection as part of his research at 
UVM, testing several thousand trees 
and shrubs for their adaptation to the 
Vermont climate and their potential 
for landscape use. Many of these are 
spring-blooming. "Because the hardi- 
est types have been kept in the collec- 
tions," he reports, "some of them have 
attained a size seldom seen in the av- 
erage garden." Some 30-year-old for- 
sythias are 10 feet tali and across. 
Flowering near a magnolia, 'Royal 
Star/ and a tree magnolia, 'Dr. Mer¬ 
rill/ they are an unforgettable sight. 
Lilacs, azaleas and rhododendrons 
bloom later in May. 

A group of volunteers, the Friends of 
the Hort Farm, have purchased and 
placed signs that give common and 
Latin names of plants, including plant 
family and origin. Interpretive trail 
guides and maps are available at a cen¬ 
tral kiosk. 

Uniyersity of Yermont Horticul- 
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tural Research Center. UVM Depart¬ 
ment of Plant and Soil Science, (802) 
656-2630. The Research Center is on 
Green Mountain Drive, just off Shel- 
burne Road, South Burlington. Open 8- 
4, Monday-Friday and during spring 
and fali open houses. 

Newfane Greenhouse & Nursery Inc. 

Newfane 

On a brisk day in early April, few 
places are as hospitable as a green¬ 
house filled with light and color. New¬ 
fane Greenhouse & Nursery owner Jay 
Wilson has seven greenhouses and en- 
courages visitors to wander through 
them. Exuberant colors appear not 
only in flowers but in the foliage of 
pink and green polka-dot plants, varie- 
gated ivies and begonia leaves aglow 
with silver, ruby and pink. 

Some unusual begonias are so hard 
to root that only a third of his cuttings 
may grow roots, but that's a challenge 
that Wilson enjoys. He tries to grow 
plants that are not widely available 
and those that challenge him to dis- 
cover the best methods of propagation. 
The newest kinds of annuals, rare 
geraniums and orchids can be found 
here. 

Outdoors, Wilson has added a shade 
garden of native plants and a bed of 
170 kinds of perennials on display 
along the road in front of the green¬ 
house. 

Newfane Greenhouse and Nursery 
Inc., (802) 365-4408, Route 30 two 
miles south of Newfane village. Open 
9-6, Monday-Saturday; 9-5 Sunday, ex- 
cept major holidays. 

• 

The Vermont Department of Agri- 
culture, Food and Markets offers a 
brochure describing 38 Vermont peren- 
nial and herb display gardens. For In¬ 
formation: Vermont Agriculture De¬ 
partment, 116 State Street, Montpe- 
lier, VT 05620, tel. (802) 828-2500. 

A suggestion: When you visit nurs- 
eries not close to your home, it's good 
to ask about the hardiness zonę of 
plants that you consider purchasing. 


Dorothy J. Pellett lives in Charlotte, where 
she owns and operates a smali Wholesale 
perennial nursery. She has written for 
American Nurseryman, Fine Gardening 
and National Gardening. Photographer 
Aid en Pellett is her son. 
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A Ladys-Slipper Garden 

By Dorothy Sucher 
Photographed by C.B. Johnson 



F ew plants have morę 
mystiąue than the 
showy lady's-slipper, 
one of the largest of the wild 
orchids native to the north- 
eastern United States. The 
only place I ever saw them 
growing was in the garden 
of my neighbor, Blanche, 
and it took awhile before I 
noticed the plants. 

Blanche, an elderly 
widów who worked as a 
housekeeper for a family in 
the yillage, has spent her 
entire life in Vermont. She 
lives a ąuarter of a mile 
down the road and is our 
nearest neighbor. As a new- 
comer I often asked her ad- 
vice. When we first moved 
to Vermont she was in her 
70s and very fit. Her hair 
was still dark brown and 
stiffly coifed, as if she set it 
in pin curls before she went 
to bed. I used to see her up 
on the sloping roof with a long-han- 
dled push broom, sweeping off the 
layer of needles that had fallen from 
the big pine tree next to her house. 
Otherwise the needles would rot the 
tar paper, she told me. She did this 
twice every fali, climbing up on an 


Showy lady^-slippers infull bloom. 

aluminum ladder she kept in the 
garage. I once told her I'd be afraid to 
go up there. She replied matter-of- 
factly, "Fm not afraid of heights. I used 
to sweep snów off people's roofs and 
paint houses." 

Blanche was a gardener, although 


her garden was smali. Out 
front she had a rectangle of 
good dirt about the same 
size as her little house, and 
she had it rototilled every 
spring by a local farmer. 
Then she would plant it 
with vegetables and a row 
or two of flowers. I seldom 
saw her in the garden when 
I drove past, but she obvi- 
ously lavished much time 
on it. Each bean plant had 
its neat tripod of cut 
saplings to climb, and every 
tomato plant emerged out 
of the top of a brown paper 
grocery bag with a couple 
of slits cut in the bottom. 
Cucumbers were protected 
from cutworms by plastic 
galion jugs, and scraps of 
bright tinfoil fluttered on 
strings to frighten away the 
birds. 

Despite all the tender 
care she gave her garden, 
Blanche never had a good word to say 
about it. She reminded me of my Russ- 
ian-born grandmother, who believed 
that praising the object of your affec- 
tion calls up malign forces that might 
snatch it away. "Beans this year just 
plain amounted to nothing," Blanche 
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would say, with the little downturn of 
her mouth I came to know well. It was 
the expression that appeared whenever 
she spoke of her garden. "Might as 
well plow the whole row under." Or, 
"I don't know why I trouble to plant 
tomatoes. Frost gets them before I do." 
She never had a good word for her 
flowers, either, and to hear her tell it 
she planned to tear them all out next 
week and never plant another. 

But her most scathing scorn was re- 
served for her tuberous begonias. 
These she grew in a window box that 
ran the length of her house, facing the 
road, and they just couldn't do any- 
thing right, despite the fact that each 
fali before the first frost she carefully 
cut off the tops and dug up the tubers, 
to be stored in her cel- 
lar over the winter, laid 
on a bed of peat moss 
in cookie tins. 

The following spring 
she would bring all the 
tubers upstairs and 
start them growing in 
pots on the win- 
dowsills. "They're a 
nuisance," she would 
say. "They talce such a 
long time. They use up all the room." 
Every year they grew morę magnifi- 
cent, at least to my eyes, with huge 
flowers shaped like roses and garde- 
nias and carnations, in glowing tones 
of yellow, pink and red. She took her 
pessimistic time about planting them 
out in the window box, for she'd seen 
her share of late spring frosts and could 
describe the havoc each had wreaked, 
going back years. 

But every spring a day would finally 
come when she planted the begonias, 
spacing them evenly in the long win¬ 
dow box and leaving plenty of room 
for each one to spread. Although the 
plants would still be smali, most 
would already sport a few enormous 
blossoms. "Not worth a darń," she 
would say when I stopped to admire 
them. "Won't be as good as last sum¬ 
mer, even, and that was terrible. Noth- 
ing but slugs and mildew. I put the 
bulbs down cellar and half of them 
died on me. I don't know what's wrong 
with them. Just siekły, I guess." 

Over the years I came to have a bet- 
ter understanding of why Blanche dis- 
paraged her garden. Part of the reason, 


anyway. I do the same thing, and so do 
other gardeners I know. This is be- 
cause the gardener and the visitor see 
two different gardens. The visitor re- 
sponds to the garden before his or her 
eyes — its colors, scents, mossy Stones, 
pleasing curves, the shapes of the flow¬ 
ers, perhaps an inviting bench — and 
says ąuite sincerely, "How beautiful!" 
But the gardener sees the garden that 
exists in her own mind, where all the 
weeds have been pulled, the poppies 
thinned, the foxglove seedlings trans- 
planted, the delphiniums staked, the 
saucer of beer set out to drown the 
slugs, the unhappy primula moved 
from that dry, sunny spot to a moist, 
shady one. 

The gardener is always painfully 
aware of the gap be- 
tween the dream and 
the reality. Like every 
artist, she knows that 
whatever she may ap- 
pear to have achieved is 
really a betrayal of that 
first radiant vision, and 
so she keeps apologiz- 
ing. When she refers to 
the garden's shorteom- 
ings, she is really talk- 
ing about her own. She knows she 
could have worked a little longer or a 
little harder, braved a few morę black 
flies and watered the transplants even 
though she hoped it would rain and 
save her the trouble. Gardening, like a 
religious discipline or any other truły 
worthwhile activity, daily brings us 
face to face with our own weaknesses, 
even as it holds out a hope for repen- 
tance and reform at some indefinite 
time in the futurę. 

• 

Blanche believed in staying busy. 
During the Fourth of July paradę, when 
people from the surrounding region 
crowded the town, she dispensed cider 
and homemade doughnuts and 
presided over the historical exhibit in 
the old town hall. When fali came, she 
contributed several large pans of red- 
flannel hash to the Harvest Supper and 
coordinated the events that took place 
in the village during Foliage Days, a 
week-long celebration in which eight 
towns got together to provide activi- 
ties for visiting leaf peepers and bring a 
little extra money into the region. 

In the weeks before the festivities 


a* 

Above them on narrow 
green stalks danced the 
puffy flower sacs. I said, 
"Where on earth did you 
find them?" 
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she kept an anxious eye on the hills. 
"Leaves aren't so good this year," she 
would say, although to me they looked 
spectacular. "Not enough red." 

"Blanche, you say that every year." 

"It was too dry this summer." Or 
too wet, or too cold, or too warm at a 
critical point. "They won't hołd off. 
They'11 peak before Foliage Days." She 
would shake her head. "Guess I can't 
do anything about it. Care for some 
pie? Apple — I baked it this morning; 
didn't turn out too good but if you 
want a piece you can have it." 

I'd lcnown Blanche and her garden 
for several years before I noticed her 
showy lady's-slippers. They weren't 
hidden, exactly, but they were tucked 
into a corner between the house and 
the garage, and Pd never happened to 
stop by when they were in bloom. 

The first time I saw them I ex- 
claimed, "What are those!" I thought I 
lcnew, but I could hardly believe it. 

"Lady's-slippers," she said noncha- 
lantly. 

The clump was at least three feet 
across, and thick with stiff, oval leaves. 
Above them on narrow green stalks 
danced the puffy flower sacs. I said, 
"Where on earth did you find them?" 

She smiled, a smile that lacked her 
usual sourness. "Down by the old 
dump, in a cow pasture. My father 
knew about them. He used to hunt 
and trap down there." 

I asked her if she'd found the lady's- 
slippers hard to grow, and she nodded. 
"Had to make three tries before they 
would take. I don't know why, I just 
couldn't get them to hołd over. I had 
to keep going back." 

"They look fine now. What do you 
do for them?" 

"Pine needles." She gestured toward 
the huge white pine that sheltered her 
house. It showered Blanche's yard 
with needles that had to be raked off 
the grass as well as swept off the roof. 
The needles madę wonderful mulch. 

We stood together gazing down at 
the lady's-slippers. The flowers were 
beautiful but strange, the upper petals 
narrow, twisted and greenish, the en- 
gorged lower sacs shot with pink and 
red veining like blood vessels. Blanche 
said, "I give them pine needles every 
year." Her voice had grown tender, al- 
most doting. "Twice — in the spring 
and the fali. They're the only thing I 
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baby." 

I got into the habit of dropping in on 
Blanche every summer when the 
lady's : slippers were in bloom. The 
flowers appeared in June and lasted 
only a week or two; when they 
bloomed, they were superb. 

Showy lady's-slippers in the wild 
have been picked and dug until they 
are now extremely rare. Although it is 
not illegal to transplant lady's-slippers, 
State authorities discourage it. But the 
orchids remain a tempting target, for 
although transplanting has its perils, 
this is really the only way to possess 
them. Raising lady's-slippers from 
seed is so difficult that for most gar- 
deners — and this includes nursery- 
men, who would dearly love to be able 
to offer them for sale — it is simply 
impossible. [See page 5 for morę on 
this topie.] 

• 

In all the times I visited Blanche's 
lady's-slippers, I never saw her frown 
at them or belittle them in any way. 
Once when we'd had a particularly 
rainy spring she remarked, looking 
down at them, "I think this is the best 
year they ever had." 

I wondered why she was so different 
with her lady's-slippers. Was it just 
that they were rare, a trophy attesting 
to her skill as a gardener? Did they re- 
mind her of her long-dead father, or of 
Wilford, her late husband, who'd gone 
with her to dig them up? "Thirty-five 
years ago it was, before he got the em- 
physema," she told me once. "We car- 
ried them out in pails. They were real 
heavy, with all the dirt we took." 

Maybe the lady's-slippers were the 
nearest thing in her life to perfection. 
Or maybe she had a reason about 
which she never even dropped a hint. 

If so, that's as it should be. Every gar¬ 
den should have some secrets, some 
hidden treasures. 

In the last few years Blanche has had 
several operations. Her recoveries 
from these seemed to coincide with 
the seasons, and by spring she always 
managed to put in a garden. Her com- 
plaints about the garden inereased, 1 
however, and for the past few sum- 
mers she has been saying she wasn't 
going to plant vegetables anymore. 

Last spring we drove up to Vermont 
later than usual. The day we arrived, I 
noticed as we passed Blanche's house 
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that her garden hadn't been rototilled 
yet, let alone planted. This worried 
me, and the next day I walked down 
the road to pay her a visit. As I neared 
the little white house I was relieved to 
see her begonias in the window boxes. 
They loolced a bit droopy — not as 
many flowers as usual — but at least 
they were there. I knocked at the door. 
It was a while before she answered. 
When she saw me she smiled and 
aslced me to come inside. She loolced 
much the same, only tired; but when I 
toolc her in my arms and gave her a 
big, careful hug, thinking that she 
probably didn't get many hugs now 
that her grandchildren were grown, 
her body felt as thin and light as a 
dried stalk. 

I toolc a seat on the sofa, and she 
perched on the armchair in front of the 
wali where she tacks up her favorite 
snapshots. She told me she'd had an- 
other operation and had left the hospi- 
tal only two weelcs earlier. One of her 
friends had planted the begonias in the 
window box for her. Her son had taken 
j away her aluminum ladder, didn't 
want her going up on the roof any- 
more. 


I wasn't surę whether or not to men- 
tion the unplowed vegetable garden, 
the way one isn't surę whether to refer 
to a death in the family. Would it be 
taken as a sign of concern, or cause 
distress? But she brought it up herself. 

"I told them, 'No morę garden.' I've 
been telling them for years it's not 
worth the bother," she said. I wasn't 
surę who "they" were — relatives, 
maybe. "You can buy better tomatoes 
over to Katz's. Course they're expen- 
sive, but if you add it all up I wouldn't 
be surprised if they come out cheaper. 
Why should I have to do it, year after 
year, with the blacie flies? HI plant 
grass. Much better." She spółce with 
satisfaction, as if she'd achieved a life- 
long ambition. 

I madę a point of visiting Blanche 
morę often that summer, and when 
the lady's-slippers bloomed we stood 
together in the garden, contemplating 
their perfection. But the bed they were 
growing in needed weeding. 

After a while she said, "I guess you'll 
wait to dig it until it goes dormant." 

"Urn," I said, not really paying at- 
tention. 

"That be the best time, you think?" 


It hit me what she was saying. "You 
mean you want to give me — " 

"A shoot," she said ąuickly. "One of 
those over there." There were two 
smali divisions she had taken from the 
main clump at some time in the past, 
and planted at the other end of the bed. 

Of course, I had sometimes coveted 
Blanche's lady's-slippers, but now that 
she had offered me one I felt reluctant 
to take it. What if I tried to transplant 
it and it died? What if people thought 
I'd stolen it from the wild, an act some 
would cali immoral? But the real rea- 
son I hesitated — after all, I could al- 
ways say it had come from a friend's 
garden, which was true — was that I 
wanted the lady's-slippers to lceep 
right on growing where they were, in 
the corner between Blanche's house 
and the garage, forever. 

She said, "Take it." Lightly, her fin- 
gers brushed my arm. "Take it, I want 
you to have it." So I told her that I 
would. I would be honored. 


Dorothy SuchePs book of naturę and gar¬ 
den essays, The Invisible Garden, will be 
published this fali by Counterpoint. She 
lives in Cabot and Maryland. 
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A Town Clerk’s Job 

Is Never Done. And Heres Why! 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photogiaphed by Alan Jakubek 


Y ERMONT^ 241 TOWN CLERKS 

are officially in charge of 
land records, vital records, 
elections and licenses. 
That's a sufficiently impressive list, 
but it scarcely suggests what a Ver- 
mont town clerk really does. Town 
clerks are elected at Town Meeting for 
one- or three-year terms, depending on 
the town. In many towns, the clerk is 
the only "official person" who can reli- 
ably be reached on the telephone. So, 


There are evening meetings, Saturday 
voter registrations and all the times 
that clerks find themselves opening 
the office after hours for someone who 
is in a jam. 

Vermont is one of just a handful of 
States that maintain land records in 
town (rather than county) offices. The 
importance of town clerks in this sys¬ 
tem goes some of the way toward ex- 
plaining Vermont's tradition of strong 
town govemment. To many clerks, the 


Bridport Town Clerk 
Clifford Huestis. 


for example, if someone in town has a 
ąuestion — any ąuestion, really, from 
What's the phone number of the corner 
storę? to What should I do with Granny 
who just died upstairs? — it's the town 
clerk who needs to have the answer. 
And if someone has a complaint — if 
the neighbor's dog yaps at night, if a 
road is icy, if a tax bill seems excessive 
— the long-suffering town clerk hears 
about it. "People need somebody to 
vent at," said Georgia's Judy Greene, 
"so you stand there and take it." 

Town clerks need to be obsessively 
well organized. The regulations they 
must follow are endless, and endlessly 
changing. "Some nights I wake up," 
said Poultney's Pattie McCoy, "espe- 
cially during elections, and say to my- 
self, 'Oh! Did I remember to do that? 7 " 
Town clerks need to be discreet. 
"Sometimes I hear stuff," said Hart- 
land's Clyde Jenne, "that I wish I didn't 
hear." Town clerks work long hours 
for what is usually very modest pay. 


most frustrating part of their job is 
dealing with the mandates that come 
floating down from the State govern- 
ment in Montpelier, heavy and thick 
like spring snów. They resent not just 
the extra work but also the feeling that 
towns are becoming less important in 
how Vermonters govern themselves. 
Clerks tend to be fiercely local and 
fiercely loyal to their citizens. As Brid- 
port's Chucie Huestis said of his towns- 
people, "You've got to be able to help 
everybody who comes through the 
door." 
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Once a yonng couple came into 


Olga Hallock's office to ask her 
(in her role as justice oj the peace) 
to perform their marriage cere¬ 
monii on the top of Camels Hump 
on New Year's Day . "I told them 
1 wonld mamy them at the foot of 
the mountainHallock said, 

"and then they could climb up if 
they w antę d to." 


Joan Bicknell, Newark 

"One of the best parts of being town 
clerk," said Joan Bicknell, town clerk 
in Newark, smack in the middle of the 
Northeast Kingdom, "is making some 
sense out of historical records. I love 
finding out about disputes from way 
back. How close things are today to 
what they were, how little things have 
changed." 

She got a treasure trove of historical 
records in 1989 when a Newark resi- 
dent rescued boxes of early documents 
— Civil War musters, grand lists, writs 
of attachment — that someone had 
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Ponltneifs Pattie McCoy 
clowns a bit, but she 
takes herjob seńously. 


taken out of their attic and left at the 
dump. Bicknell, along with the princi- 
pal at the Newark School, turned the 
job of sorting and saving the docu- 
ments into a multi-year school history 
project. 

But projects lilce that come after the 
daily work of the town office is done 
— if it ever is. "When the town clerlc 
is the only town employee with office 
hours, you get all kinds of ąuestions," 
she said, '"and you can't be a fool." Just 
then the phone rang. Someone was 
complaining that the roads were too 
dusty and Bicknell found herself an- 
swering for the road commissioner. 
"Weil, he did just put on chloride," 
she said, "but there has been so much 
traffic." And finally, "Weil, it's sup- 
posed to rain." 

Miriam Nelson, Norton 

Miriam Nelson was elected town 
clerk in the Canadian border town of 
Norton in 1950 after the death of her 
father, Edward J. Nelson, the previous 
clerk. She was in her 20s at the time 


Norton's Miriam Nelson , Vermont's 
longest-seroing town clerk. 

but says that she was so shy that she 
couldn't answer the telephone. So her 
sister Ruth came to work with her to 
perform such public tasks. The two of 
them have run the town office ever 
sińce, which makes Miriam the 
longest serving town clerk in Ver- 
mont. 

The town clerk's office takes up one 
corner of the former generał storę that 
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was their father's business. The storę 
is located so far north that part of it is 
in Canada. Take three steps back from 
the town clerk's desk, and you've left 
the country. Miriam and Ruth ran the 
storę along with the town office up un- 
til the early '90s when a scarcity of 
customers led them to give up the 


business. There is still a scattering of 
goods on the shelves, auto parts, skin 
lotion and some other things that ap- 
pear to be from the '40s and '50s. 

There have, of course, been some 
difficult moments and daunting tasks 
in the course of 48 years; just now 
Miriam is uneasy about learning to 
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use a Computer. "There are days," 
Miriam said, "when I go home and 
say, This is my last day, and I mean 
it.' " 

"When I hear that," adds Ruth, "I 
just say, 'Miriam!' " 

Olga Hallock, Huntington 

Olga Hallock runs the Huntington 
town clerk's office with a firm and 
steady hand. She has been clerk here, 
in the mountains southeast of Burling¬ 
ton, sińce 1969, and for all the vol- 
umes in the vault, the really important 
town information may well be in her 
head. "If an attorney comes in to do a 
title search, I can tell if they are really 
doing a good search," she said. "A fam- 
ily may have owned several parcels, 
and if the attorney doesn't know 
which one he should be searching, I 
can steer him in the right direction." 
As she was saying this the phone rang. 
She listened for a moment, then said, 
"That would be tax map number 15." 

Attorneys doing title searches are 
her most freąuent visitors but, she 
said, "When somebody comes through 
the door, you'll never know what 
they'11 be needing. Even the selectmen 
don't know what goes on in a town of¬ 
fice lilce this." Once a young couple 
came into the office to ask her (in her 
role as justice of the peace) to perform 
their marriage ceremony on the top of 
CamePs Hump on New Year's Day. "I 
told them I would marry them at the 
foot of the mountain," Hallock said, 
"and then they could climb up if they 
wanted to." 

Clifford Huestis, Bridport 

Clifford "Chuck" Huestis has been 
town clerk of Bridport sińce 1989. He 
was assistant clerk for five years before 
that. He's been an auditor for 23 years 
and a lister for 24 years. He's been a 
member of the Bridport Fire Depart¬ 
ment for 37 years. His long service in 
these positions has helped him see the 
need for fresh blood. "On the fire de- 
partment," he said, "our rookies are 50 
years old." Then he added, "They're 
coming along." 

He's been slowed a bit by a stroke he 
suffered while barbecuing chicken for 
the fire department last summer, but 
he has no intention of stopping. 
"Those guys that stop," he said, 
"they're done." Bridport is one of the 
state's leading farming towns, and 
Huestis has overseen the recording of 



morę than 20,000 acres of farmland in 
the state's current-use tax program, a 
task that often reąuired him to take 
his worlc home to finish it in the 
evening. 

Huestis, like every town clerk in the 
State, helps the descendants of the 
town's early residents to do genealogi- 
cal research. He remembers one 
woman who had arrived from Califor- 
nia to look up her ancestors. She was 
deep into the early vital records of the 
town when a fire cali came. Huestis 
had to go. "I told her I trusted her. I 
told her not to let anyone in, and I 
locked the door with her inside. Later, 
my wife came to the door, and the 
woman wouldn't let her in." 


Pattie McCoy, Poultney 

Though Pattie McCoy has been 
town clerk of Poultney, 
in Rutland County, for 
"only" eight years, her 
energetic and compe- 
tent approach to the job 
has led to her election 
as president of the Ver- 
mont Municipal Clerks 
and Treasurers Associa- 
tion. She has started a 
mentoring program to 
match new clerks with 
experienced ones. She 
lcnows from her own 
early days that newcom- 
ers can use the help. "I 
thought I knew all that 
a clerk does," she re- 
membered. "Then I got 


$1,500 to $2,000 dollars for a Profes¬ 
sional restorer to preserve a volume," 
McCoy said. "In Poultney, we have 99 
volumes of land records." It's one 
morę of a town clerk's many duties. 
"I'm the keeper of these records," Mc¬ 
Coy said. "It's my watch." 


Clyde Jenne, Hartland 


Clyde Jenne approaches the job of 
town clerk with a streak of irreverent 
humor. He was first elected in 1983 in 
a race against five other candidates, all 
of whom were women. "May the best 
man win" was his campaign slogan. 
"A couple of the women running 
against me took offense at that," he 
said, eyes twinkling and bald dome 
shining. Now that he's in, he's in no 
hurry to leave. "This is probably the 
last job rll have till I retire," he said. "I 


"May the best man win" was Clyde Jenne's campaign slogan. 


"A couple of the women running against me took offense 


at that /' he said. 


into the job." 

She sees the position of town clerk 
as a counterbalance to the power that 
the select board holds in a town — a 
view that may not be widely held. "A 
lot of people think that the clerk is un- 
der the select board," she said, "but 
the fact is the clerk answers to the 
people." For one thing, the clerk must 
make surę that the select board spends 
the money to preserve the town 
records, a series of books that began (in 
most towns) morę than 200 years ago, 
and which is irreplaceable. "It takes 


have sallied up to the public trough, 
and there I shall stay." 

Jenne's family has lived in Hartland, 
the town just south of White River 
Junction, sińce the 1770s, and several 
of his ancestors have been clerks. He 
enjoys looking back through the town 
records. "Any day you want a little 
levity," he said, "go through the old 
death certificates, like the one where 
the doctor wrote under Time of Death 
— 'I don't know, he was dead when I 
got there.' " Jenne is serious, of course, 
in carrying out his duties. "I try to be 
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Aileen 0’Neill, Woodford 


"There has to be one person in town 
that someone can talk to," said Aileen 
CFNeill, town clerk in the mountain- 
ous Southern Vermont town of Wood¬ 
ford. That person is, of course, the 
town clerk. And what sort of ques- 
tions have people asked her? Is there 
enough snów to go snowmobiling? 
Does the grass around the summer 
cottage need to be mowed? Could she 
run up to a house in town and talce 
some dry pants off the clothesline for a 
student in school who had an acci- 
dent? 


Greene's daughter told her mother being related to the town 


thing. Everyone knows my mother is 
JudyGreenethetownclerk. It 7 s one 
word. 7 " 

When Greene was first elected, the 
select board promised her a gold watch 
if she held the job as long as the previ- 
ous clerk, 12 years. "Fil never be here 
that long," she remembers saying — 
27 years ago. Why has she stayed on? 
"I like to feel that I didn't just pass 
through this life without helping 
someone along the way. Of course, 
I've madę some people mad, too." 


consistent and not show favoritism. I 
don't bow down to the rich nor look 
down on the poor. It's hard to tell your 
friends and acąuaintances that they 
can't have special treatment. If there's 
a deadline, there's a reason for it." 


clerk had its drawbacks: "I can't get away with anything. 


Evenjone knows my mother is JudyGreenethetownclerk. 


It's one word." 


Judy Greene, Georgia 

Judy Greene's father and grandfather 
held nearly every town office in Geor¬ 
gia, and her father once told her, "It's 
up to you to keep the family in town 
government." She was elected clerk in 
1971, when Georgia was still mostly a 
farming town. "In '71, the town clerk 
did everything," she said. "I did the 
grand list by hand. I toolc minutes for 
the zoning board and the select board. 
I was a one-armed paper hanger." 

Georgia, in Franklin County, not far 
north of Burlington, Vermont's largest 
city, has grown sińce then, and the 
town has hired morę Staff, but Greene 
still works 60 to 80 hours a week. 
"And you live in a fishbowl," she said. 
" 7 Everyone watches what you 7 re do- 
ing." Her daughter had the same feel- 
ing growing up. Greene remembers her 
saying, "I can 7 t get away with any- 
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Then there was the time that a very 
pregnant woman had to go to the doc¬ 
tor, but she couldn 7 t get out of her 
house because there was a goat on her 
porch. Whom did she cali? The town 
clerk. 7 Tm not too much with farm 
animals," 0 7 Neill said, "but I went up 
there and said 7 Come on goat, come on 
goat 7 and finally got a ropę around its 
neck and tied it up." 

0 7 Neill has been clerk in Woodford 
sińce 1969 and says some parts of the 
job have changed sińce then. "The Of¬ 
fice used to be in an old schoolhouse 
on top of a mountain. It was freezing 
and you had to wear heavy slaclcs and 
sweaters. Now the job has become 
morę cosmopolitan. You have to dress 
a little morę professionally." Is 30 
years as clerk long enough? "It 7 s a ter- 
rific job," 0 7 Neill said. "I probably 
won't step down for the next 100 
years." 













Ruth Morrison, Topsham 


The town clerk's office in the rural 
Orange County town of Topsham (as 
in many other towns) used to be lo- 
cated in the house of whoever hap- 
pened to be clerk. But when Ruth Mor¬ 
rison was elected in 1971, her husband 
told her that she couldn't "move all 
that stuff into our house." The town 
built a smali office and, in the years 
sińce, Morrison has been the one and 
only town clerk to occupy it. 

As is the case with most clerks in 


towns as smali as Topsham, Morrison 
wears several hats. She's town clerk 
and town treasurer and school clerk. 
She was school treasurer until her re- 



cent retirement from that position. 
She also served six years on the school 
board. "It was never a two-day job," 
she said, referring to the hours posted 
on her office door. "And it's not paid 
very well. When I took the job, I 
thought of it like I was doing some 
volunteer work for the town." 

The work still comes home with her 
sometimes. After a morning last sum- 
mer spent typing up letters to towns- 
people who had grieved their tax as- 
sessments, she invited the select board 
to meet at her house that evening to 
approve the wording. "I told them, 
Tm not sending the letters out till you 
look at them/" She considered the 
other tasks facing her that afternoon. 
"I have the rest of today well taken," 
she said. "It's what I do with my 
time." zfr 


Chris Grcinstrom wrote about the town of 
Shorehcim in our Autumn issue. Photogra- 
pher Alan Jakubek, whose idea this story 
was, lives in Burlington. 
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Inch by inchJRow by row, 
Gonna make this garden grow. 
Ali it takes is a rake and a hoe 
And a piece of fertile ground. 


©David Mallett, ASCAP. 


When the ceremony 
around the perennials by 
the flagpole concluded, 
each class headed for its 
own vegetable and flower 
garden. First graders dashed 
to their "Secret Garden" to see how 
much the marigold seedlings had grown 
sińce the previous day. Middle school 
students climbed the hill overlooking the 
one-story brick school to begin planting 
wheat and corn in a freshly plowed field. 
Near the playground a greenhouse was 
under construction. A naturę trail snaked 
through the surrounding woods and 
meadows. 


S TRUMMING HIS GUITAR, musie 
teacher Erik Nielsen began to sing 
"The Garden Song" with stu¬ 
dents, teachers, parents, grandpar- 
ents and community members gathered 
around him in front of the Waits River 
Valley School. As they joined in, the 
song became a celebration of the hard 
work they had done together to create a 
new educational environment. 


HOW GARDENS TEACH 


The Culinary Curriculum of Vermont’s Food Works Program 
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By Patti Reid 

Photographed by Paul Rogers 



Joseph Kiefer, the gentle presiding 
spirit behind all of the actmties, is also 
the presiding spirit behind Food Works, 
the Montpelier-based non-profit organi- 
zation credited with inspiring schools 
across Vermont to teach children about 
their "Common Roots" through garden- 
ing, outdoor naturę studies and interac- 
tion with elder Vermonters. 

At Waits River that spring morning 
last year, "You could look around and 
see gardens everywhere," says Kiefer. 
"This was the culmination of an incredi- 
ble amount of worlc, of volunteer hours 
to build gardens, to move soil, to come 
out on Saturdays, to build the oven." 

Over at the "WRVS Rockin' Bread 
Oven," patterned by Kiefer after a 19th 
century Quebec "beaver-domed" outdoor 
oven, things were cooking. 

Hope Emerson, Food Works' director 
of development, superyised the students 
malcing flatbread pizzas to serve the 
crowd. "They had a bali! We were doing 
the pizza building in the art room and 
the art class be- 
came a create-a- 
pizza class. With 
yegetables and 
sauces, they were 
really expressing 
themselves," 
says Emerson. 

Founded a 
decade ago to 
combat child- 
hood hunger, 
Food Works has 
worked with sev- 
eral hundred 
teachers and 
morę than two 
dozen schools 
across the State. 
Its programs 
flourish in sites 
as diverse as 
rural Peacham and urban Winooski, in 
the Newport Town School and at Crafts- 
bury Elementary. 

Food Works has also added a cornu- 
copia of projects and books that keep ed- 



ucation flowing year-round, such as the 
summertime Gardens for Learning pro¬ 
gram and model indoor rivers that allow 
watershed study. 

New ideas are blooming all the time. 
The latest boolc, Digging Deeper, is a 
guide to youth gardening. In collabora- 
tion with the Burlington-based National 
Gardening Association, Food Works is 
spearheading a campaign for a garden in 
every school in Vermont and in every 
school in America. 

Food Works' masters degree courses, 
conducted in cooperation with Trinity 
College, help teachers devise ways to 
grow a garden and study community his- 
tory while meeting education standards. 

"The heart of a curriculum should fo- 
cus on the food and ecological security of 
each community," says Kiefer. "In doing 
that we'll study chemistry, biology, geol- 
ogy, physics; we'll study math, technol- 
ogy ; we'll study language and history, 
but we'll study it in a rich, localized way 
that brings meaning, passion, compas- 
sion and sets us off in a direction that I 
thinlc is much morę honest about where 
we are headed as a species." 



A muddy early spring day found Kiefer 
putting his theories into action at 
Peacham Elementary School. The snów 
had begun to melt, and the gardens had 
that end-of-winter look, but the bird 
feeders were pulling in a lot of business. 
Kiefer was down on one knee talking 
with third and fourth graders as they cre- 
ated models of homesteads early settlers 
might have built in Peacham. Amos told 
Kiefer he would put a garden next to his 
log house. Cassie said she would plant 
corn, sąuash and beans. 

Those plants are part of what Food 
Works calls a "Three Sisters Garden," 
which teaches how Native Americans 
cared for the natural world. Cassie and 
her classmates learned about the three 
sisters in the schooTs wigwam, built 
with Food Works help. 

"Joseph is a catalyst. The kids love 
him. He's a pied piper to them," says 
Principal Margaret MacLean. 


Food Works at 
work: far left, 
ribbon winners in 
Craftsbury and, 
below, fonnder 
Joseph Kiefer; 
left, Craftsbury's 
garden; above, 
wheat in Waits 
River. 
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For Kiefer, a farm 
boy from upstate 
New York, it's sheer 
joy. "I walk in and 
they immediately 
make the correla- 
tion that means out- 
doors, something 
hands on," he says. 

Food Works pio- 
neered its cultural 
literacy curriculum 
in Peacham with the help of Thelma White, a 
sprightly woman in her 80s who is a former Peacham 
Elementary principal. She had worried about the gen- 
eration gap in the town, and when she met Kiefer 
they agreed to do something about it. 

"Children gain a comfort from being with older 
people," White says. "There's a warmth that goes 
back and forth. ,/ 

She set out to cajole town elders into teaching 
about the town's history and sharing their skills. It 
was not an easy task. 

"Older people who come into schools are afraid 
they'11 be shocked because the culture has changed, 
that they're too frail and that they'11 be in the way," 
she explains. 

Meanwhile Kiefer and the teachers created a cur¬ 
riculum that met Vermont's standards of education 
through learning from elders and repaying them by 
helping with chores and bringing them food. 


The result was 
documented in 
the Food Works 
video Getting to 
Know You, which 
shows the Pea¬ 
cham children 
baking bread with 
the town's historian and building birdhouses with a 
retired engineer. 

Teacher Lynn Hervey says the lessons go beyond 
school: "I can't think of anything that's as powerful 
as this. They will grow up and leave here knowing 
that it is their job to look out for other people." 

Principal MacLean also points out that time spent 
outdoors helps students who are having a hard time 
academically. 

"Some can be real leaders outside who might not 
shine in classrooms. It helps with peers. They recog- 
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niże it and say of a classmate, 'He might not be good 
at math but he surę knows birds!' " she says. 

"We've got to move beyond the four walls, open 
the doors and get out into the community, into na¬ 
turę^ classroom, the garden classroom," says Kiefer. 

Or as Thelma White puts it, ''In mid-May summer 
is in your bones and blood. Children have to get 
out!" 

• 

The need for stimulation doesn't stop when school 
ends and neither does the need for nutritious food for 
many children in Vermont. On a hot, humid August 
day at John F. Kennedy Elementary School in 
Winooski, a group of boys moved piles of wood chips 
with wheelbarrows, rakes and shovels. They worked 
up a sweat, teasing and spritzing each other with wa- 
ter bottles. Ranging in age from 5 to 12, they were 
part of the Gardens for Learning program Food Works 
sponsors in schools, housing projects and community 
centers from Enosburg to Rutland. 

Jodi Har- 
rington, a vol- 
unteer and 
parent, di- 
rected con- 
struction of a 
cedar chip 
walkway 
around the 
garden beds, 
which were 
designed by 
students. 

"These are 
kids who 
would not be 

doing anything constructive this summer and they 
are here voluntarily. These guys all get here on their 
own, on their bikes," she says. "There's no vandal- 
ism. I thinlc it's because of who's looking after it," 
she says, motioning at the boys, still hard at work. 
"A little ownership goes a long way." 

Joan Cavallo, director of the Gardens for Learning 
program, and Abbie Nelson, the site coordinator for 
Winooski, say the boys earned the name "the till-a- 
bed-a-weelc gang" because as soon as they finished 
one garden bed they wanted to start another. 

A boy named Joseph took time for a drink of water 
and rated the project as "pretty fun. You get to work 
and eat vegetables." 

Each week the class took a field trip to a farm. At 
Riverberry Farm in Fairfax, they had so much fun 
digging red potatoes that they volunteered to stay 
and help the farmer finish the work in 95-degree 
heat. He rewarded each child with a bag of potatoes 
to bring home, plus enough to roast in the classroom. 



By the time school opened last September, the 
first-year gardens at Craftsbury Elementary were in 
fuli bloom. Two students had even won blue ribbons 
at the Orleans County Fair for their sunflowers, 
green beans and gourds. Built last spring, the gardens 
got help from many sources, a common story among 
Food Works schools. High school students from 
Craftsbury Academy, community members and the 
omnipresent Kiefer worked on construction. A par¬ 
ent, Louise Calderwood, now Vermont's deputy 
commissioner of agriculture, wrote a grant that was 
funded by the Toyota Foundation to support the pro¬ 
gram. A compost company discounted a load of ma- 
nure, the town road crew transported it and another 
parent donated topsoil. The schooLs next-door neigh- 
bor, Norma Waterhouse, offered a garden plot on her 
land. 

Tom Stearns of High Mowing Farm, an heirloom 
seed company in Wolcott, donated several varieties 
to the school and talked to the classes about their 
origins. One was a strikingly beautiful blacie and 
white bean called Boston Beauty, which came from a 
family in Craftsbury. Teacher Judy Carpenter says 
the bean was from Ada Urie, the great-grandmother 
of a third grader at the school. 

Known by the family and the school as Ada beans, 
they are part of a new project to develop "story gar¬ 
dens." Carpenter says the children are interviewing 
townspeople to find out what perennials and other 
plants have been special to their families. 

"The interviewing piece is orał language, commu- 
nication and primary historical research. That fits 
right into the [Vermont] standards," 
says Carpenter. "Then they'11 work on 
writing and illustration and put a boolc 
together. Over the winter we'll know 
what plants people are going to donate 
and we'll do research about whether 
they need sun or shade, what kind of 
soil they need, and that will lead to sci¬ 
ence and mathematical work so we can 
design perennial beds around the 
school. It's just endless." 

Craftsbury students plan to sell pack- 
ets of their own seeds to help the gar¬ 
dens become self-sustaining finan- 
cially. At each school the gardens were 
a way to create a school business and 
teach economics and marketing. 

Kiefer envisions the outdoor ovens at Newport 
Town and Waits River as the center of a school bak- 

(Continued on page 73) 

From left, top , the Waits River VaUe\j Schools 
gardeners;growing roiu by row in Craftsbury; Waits 
River's completely handmade pizza; making 
Craftsbury^ gardens; above, a Craftsbury farewell. 
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Barre Town/Sandy 
Macys 

Top , Walloomsac 
River, Nortii Benning- 
ton/Harold Rowe 


Arlington/ 

Jim Westphalen 



































Starksboro/C.B. Johnson 


'{jT ave you ever thought of life as a 
S 1 road?" University of Vermont pro- 
fessor, artist and humorist Francis 
• M ■ -ML Pnlhnm used to ask. "I have," he 
would notę. "And I dare say one or two others 
before me have ..." 

And though it is a cliche, the section of that 
metaphorical road that annually leads to spring 
is, in Vermont, a most welcome one. It begins 
in March with the stirring of mapie sap and 
the melting of snów, and it winds through the 
mud and flowers of April to the green exuber- 
ance of May. 
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Weybridge/Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


East Warren, May/Dennis Curran 
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Sudbury/Alan L. Graham 
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Often the road to spring in Vermont is 
not metaphorical at all, but actual; some- 
times it's problematical: The same thaw 
that sends mapie sap coursing through the 
trees releases the frost deep within the 
earth and turns many of Vermont's un- 
paved back roads into muddy ąuagmires. 

But by May, snów banlcs have disap- 
peared, even the muddiest roads are 
pretty much dried out and the way is 
open for all sorts of local traffic: walkers, 
runners, bicyclists, farm yehicles, trucks 
and cars. On a sunny day, a walk or short 
drive along most rural Vermont roads 
can yield the observant traveler sunny 
fields of dandelions, livestock fresh out 


Felchville/ 
Andre Jenny 
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East Albany/Andre Jenny 
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Wateryille/Kindra Clineff 


East Doyer/Michael Piniewski 


of the barn enjoying the new greenery, 
bluebirds and apple blossoms (although 
sometimes there's a backward step and 
the new blossoms spend a day or two 
sulking in the snów). Farmers are at their 
busiest now: plowing, harrowing, plant- 
ing, and most everyone tends to some 
kind of a garden. 


After the orderliness of winter, spring 
brings surprises, a bit of welcome chaos. 
You never know what's around the next 
bend in whatever road you may be on: a 
couple of walkers, a treacherous mud- 
hole, a pair of canoes descending a newly 
open river or a gang of kids playing base¬ 
ball on the town common. 


So take your time, whether you are on 
foot or behind the wheel. There's just too 
much to see in a Green Mountain spring 
to be in a hurry. 

— T.K.S. 















For the Village of Westminster West, 
It Was a Ridge Worth Saving 


V 



hen schoolteacher Claire Oglesby and her hus- 
band first moved to Westminster West 40 years ago, 
new friends invited them on a hike up a ridge above 
the village. 

They strolled through a cow pasture off the Old 
Athens Road and into the woods. Following a wide 
path, they walked up the ridge, past oak stands, running 
brooks and pocket wetlands. 

After about 40 minutes of hiking, the path yielded to 
an open meadow, slightly overgrown, a place where 
dairy farmers once brought their young stock and dry 
heifers to graze. 

At the top of the ridge was a cabin, then newly built, 
and another reward: a surprising, sweeping view of Ver- 
mont's Southern mountains: Stratton, Bromley, 
Haystack, Mount Snów and, on a elear day, Mount 

Equinox to the west and Okemo to 
the north. 

This was the spot known as the 
Pinnacle, at 1,690 feet a high point 
on Windmill Mountain, itself part of 
a 12-mile ridge running north-south 
through six towns in Windham 
County. 

Lilce much of Vermont, the area 
surrounding the Pinnacle is somewhat overgrown, but 
it was once inhabited. 

"From the looks of things, you would say that noth- 
ing ever happened here, that people couldn't have lived 
up here, but they did," says Bob Haas, a Westminster 
West resident and local historian. "There was a lot that 
happened up here along this whole ridge linę." 

By John Gregg 

Photographed by Peter Field Peck 
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The anrtual spring meeting of the Windmill Hill 
Pinnacle Association heads for the Pinnacle, the 
1,690-foot ridgetop that overlooks much of 
Southern Vermont. Left r hiker at the Pinnacle cabin, 
and Alison Latham and her daughter , Jennifer. 
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An old cellar hole lies 300 yards 
from the summit, a reminder of when 
the Holden family first settled the 
ridge almost 225 years ago. 

Under a tree, near a stone wali, is a 
simple headstone and footstone, be- 
lieved to be the grave of an anonymous 
slave who had been sheltered by local 
farmers in the 1800s. 

Within a half mile are the remains 
of a limę lciln, where the gray rock on 
the ridge was converted into a cash 
crop, cooked into a powder for fertil- 
izer and mortar. 

Cognizant both of the beauty of the 
expansive view and of the his- 
tory in the woods themselves, 

Claire Oglesby began bringing 
children from the village's 
smali elementary school up to 
the Pinnacle. 

Every fali, she would lead 
her young students across the 
cow pasture and up the path, 
teaching them about early set- 
tlers and abolition and botany 
as they scampered along the 
trail and dranic from the 
broolc. 

"The Pinnacle was defi- 
nitely a part of the heritage of 
Westminster West, and I 
wanted to show these kids 
what they were inheriting 
from the community," 

Oglesby says. 

As they got older, the 
children would come back 
time and again, with fam¬ 
ily or friends, some even 
on horseback. 

"It was part of the West¬ 
minster West culture," 
says Beverly Major, an- 
other schoolteacher who 
raised her family here. "It was 
the special pienie place and 
hiking place in town." 

Then, in 1985, Jonas and 
Elizabeth Littman, a Connecticut cou- 
ple with young children of their own, 
bought the land along the Old Athens 
Road where the traditional trail to the 
Pinnacle had started. As they camped 
out on weekends and over the sum- 
mer, the Littmans were dismayed by 
the number of people trooping across 
the old pastureland. 

It wasn't just families out on a pie¬ 
nie, but cars at odd hours, out-of-state 
plates, headlights at night and 
teenagers who left beer cans behind. 
To the Littmans, these were strangers 
on land they had bought and paid for. 


"We just wanted a place where we 
could be alone and the kids could 
play safely," Elizabeth Littman says. 
"Like everybody else, we do not want 
people horsing around where we are 
living." 

Within a few years, the Littmans 
had built a new house by the road, 
bought the land around the Pinnacle 
itself and put up a locked gate, closing 
off the trail to outsiders. The village, it 
appeared, had lost the Pinnacle. 

To appreciate what happened next, 
it also helps to lcnow something about 
Westminster West, located five miles 


west of the Connecticut River and 
about 20 minutes north of Brattleboro. 
It is still dotted with a handful of hill 
farms, one where Jersey cows cross the 
road between barn and fields, another 
where cheese is madę from sheep's 
milk. 

The village is nestled between two 
ridges, nothing morę than a two-lane 
road bordered by two dozen houses, 
with others in the hills above the ham- 
let. Except for the occasional artisCs 
studio, there are no shops. To get a 
ąuart of milk, residents have to drive 
six miles north to Saxtons River or 


seven miles south to Putney, but no- I 
body seems to mind. Westminster I 
West once had a generał storę, which i 
also doubled as a gas station and post I 
office, but nowadays you wouldn't I 
even know it had existed. 

So there is no commercial pulse in , 
Westminster West. But there is a I 
lifeblood of community concern. 

The focal points in the yillage are 
the little red schoolhouse where Claire • 
Oglesby teaches, the Congregational 
Church that burned down several | 
years ago but was rebuilt, and a one- 
room library, open two days a weelc 

thanlcs to private donations I 
and a shoestring budget. 

To live in Westminster West 
is to feel secure, safe and se- 
cluded. But climb the Pinna¬ 
cle, look out on the view, and 1 
any sense of isolation disap- | 
pears. 

"I thinlc this lookout and X 
high point just seemed impor- I 
tant psychologically to peo- \ 
ple," says Claire Oglesby. J 
"There was an attachment to n 
the place, being the highest I 
point and the place where you I 
could look around. And it was b 
a place people always went, so l 
you were always meeting peo- I 
ple going up and down the | 
trail." 

That attachment never died, 
even after access to the trail 
was discouraged. What 
emerged was a grassroots cam- 
paign determined enough to 
raise hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and reclaim the Pinna¬ 
cle, and bold enough to have I 
the vision to think that an en- I 
tire ridge trail and wildlife re- |j 
serve, stretching through 12 I 
miles and six towns, might be 
possible. 

It started in 1991, when 
Jamie Latham, a 23-year-old Westmin¬ 
ster West resident, drowned in a ca- I 
noeing accident. Jamie was a popular I 
figurę in town who loved spending 
time outdoors, both in Vermont and in 
Alaska, where his father lived. He 
cherished the Pinnacle. 

"He had such a love for that place," I 
says his mother, Alison Latham. "He 
thought it was so special." 

In the days following Jamie's death, i 
Alison Latham and Beverly Major dis- i 
cussed ways to pay tribute to Jamie. •! 
They decided to establish a memoriał 
(Continued on page 65) 


Trailhead • 


Westminster 
West 



scalę in miles 


The 12-mile-long ridge includes Putney Mountain 
in the south and the Pinnacle in the north. 
Right, a spring view, looking west from the Pinnacle. 
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The Test of Spring 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


I t's not much of a building: a 
barn that's morę like a manmade 
cave in a roadside bank with cin- 
der błock walls holding back the 
soil. On any other day you might not 
notice it at all. But on the last Friday 
in April, it's the epicenter of Ver- 
mont's (and therefore, the world's) 
mapie syrup industry. 


On this day, big farm trucks, pick- 
up trucks, even tractors pulling wag- 
ons linę the sides of Route 104 be- 
tween Fairfax and Cambridge. Each 
one is weighted down with barrels fuli 
of mapie syrup — the year's crop — 
waiting for a turn to back up to the 
dock and unload. 

It # s warehouse-filling day at the 
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taiły of how much their neighbors are 
bringing in. 

Everyone has their eyes on the five- 
member inspection crew from the Ver- 
mont Department of Agriculture. 
These representatives of the bureau- 
cracy are here by invitation — the 
State imprimatur adds credibility to 
the marketing effort — but there's lit- 
tle doubt that the inspectors are them- 
selves under inspection. 

After a group of barrels is wrestled 
onto the dock, the State team goes into 
action. One man twists off the bungs 
with an oversized wrench. He's fol- 
lowed by a man who plunges a long 
copper pipę into the barrel, caps the 
end of the pipę with his thumb and 
draws out a sample that he lets flow 
into a smali jar. The sample jar is 
placed on a rack and held up to the 
light to judge its color. In the mean- 
time, another inspector floats a hy- 
drometer in the barrel to measure the 
syrup's density, and yet another tastes 
a sample with a plastic spoon. 

The lone female from the State (the 
only woman here at all, most of the 
day) slaps a sticker on the side of the 
barrel, and the results of the inspec¬ 
tion, and the owner's number, are 
marked in. "Fancy" is the check-off at 
the top of the form,* there aren't many 
of those. "Substandard" is at the bot- 
tom ; a couple of barrels judged thus 
are discreetly rolled bacie onto a truck. 

To a casual observer, the scene ap- 
proaches chaos. Truclcs jockey for posi- 
tion, spinning their tires. Teams of 
men grunt as they wrestle the barrels 
around. The State crew is calling out 
results, and aslcing for second opinions 
on close calls. Neighbors and competi- 
tors are trading jolces and telling lies 
about how much syrup they madę. The 
weigher and taiły man cali out num- 
bers as fast as the barrels can be moved 
onto the scalę and bacie off again. 

It's been a good year for production, 
and the price is holding. Everyone's 
spirits are high. At something close to 
$500 a barrel, morę than a half-million 
dollars worth of syrup will roli into 
this underground room today. Amer¬ 
ica^ pancake eaters are safe for an¬ 
other year. For Franklin County's 
farmers, it's money in the bank. 


Chris Granstrom writes about town clerks 
starting on page 30 in this issue. He lives 
in New Haven. Photographer Paul O. 
Boisvert has photographed virtually every 
step in the process of making mapie syrup. 
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Representatiues of the Vermont 
Agriculture Department are all 
action, grading mapie syrup by 
taste, color and density at the 
Franklin County Mapie 
Producers Co-op. 


Franklin County Mapie Producers Co- 
op Inc. As sugarmakers in this north- 
western corner of Vermont are happy 
to tell you, Franklin County is the 
leading mapie syrup producing county 
in the nation. Its farmers turn out 25 
percent of the mapie syrup in the State, 
which worlcs out to 10 percent of the 
syrup produced in the United States. 
Most of the syrup that comes into the 
warehouse today will eventually be 
sold in the barrel to syrup packers 
around the State. 

The springs on the trucks bend the 
wrong way under the load of syrup. In- 
side the building, the taiły man calls 
out the weight of the barrels in pounds: 
"402, 397, 404." A strong man can 
move one of these barrels, if he's got 
the lcnack. Reach across the top, grab 
the rim and puli hard, balance it on its 
lower rim and roli it. Watch out for 
your toes. 

There is a crowd of strong men here 
— and some boys and old-timers. 
Nearly everyone is wearing a tractor 
cap, and many of them are wearing 
beards. There are plenty of hands to 
help move the barrels: Nonę of the 
men seem in a hurry to leave. They're 
keeping an eye on their own barrels of 
syrup and probably keeping a mental 












FRIEND FRED FROM SNA 

Help and Freedom fo 
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F ortunately, Fred 
Homer doesn’t 
have to explain himself to too many people, and the wounded ani- 
mals he rehabilitates don’t ask ąuestions. Who could really explain 
getting up in the middle of the night to feed three naked mice with 
an eyedropper, caring for a mentally deranged fox in the backyard, or 
jumping into a pickmp truck to investigate a confused turkey sitting 
in the middle of the road? 


It says enough that Fred was willing 
to build a 14-by-12-foot aviary behind 
his house and obtain the necessary fed- 
eral and State licenses to allow him to 
rescue, treat and release wild animals. 
It must also be noted that Fred's wife 
didn't leave him when she picked up a 
laundry basket and found the missing 
snake, or lose her cool when Flaky the 
ram knocked their daughter down and 
pinned her to the ground. 

The whole family is remarkably 
good-humored about Fred's vocation, 
and residents of Southern Vermont are 
glad to have him in the neighborhood 
even if they don't entirely understand 
what makes him tick. Fred offęrs the 
only explanation he has: "I feel pas- 
sionate about the environment, and 
about saving a little bit of it. This is 
my way of saying Tm sorry for what 
we do to our surroundings every day. 
I'd like to give a little bit back. I don't 
hang off smokestacks and wear a hair 
shirt, but this is something I can do." 

"He really is a character and unlike 
anyone else I've ever known," says his 
wife, Deb. "He is always true to him¬ 
self, always moving along his own 
philosophical arrow, and he has an 
opinion about everything." 

"I can be hard to get along with," 
Fred admits. "My daughter rolls her 
eyes and says things like, 'When 
Daddy dies, are we going to get a mi- 
crowave and a dishwasher?' " 

No one is morę aware than Fred of 
the possibility of looking like a kook, 
and he readily points out the absurdi- 
ties in what he does. His ability to 
laugh at himself, however, should 
never be mistaken for a lack of mis- 



















13 TO HAWKS, 

iiartling Menagerie of Wild Animals 


sion. Whether it's sitting up at night 

I with a dehydrated owi or fighting to 
lceep Holland Pond (part of the Bill Sla- 
dyk State Wildlife Management Area 
in northern Vermont) free from jet 
skis, Fred has inner antennae tuned to 
transgressions of the environment. 

At 59, living on 68 acres of hillside 
in Newfane, he has reached a point in 
life and a location where he can finally 
worlc out his passion. Graying, with an 
enormous walrus mustache and the 
idea that dressed up means a shirt 
with a collar, he gives the impression 
that pruning trees and clearing brush 
are near-religious experiences. 

"The interest has always been 
there," he notes. "It's hard to say when 
it became morę than casual." 

Growing up in New Jersey, Fred's at- 
tention was drawn to the backyards 
and fields morę than the business en- 
vironment of Camden. "I used to bring 
things home that I found," he says. 
"Mom was pretty understanding and 
would make arrangements out of the 
dried weeds. Dad didn't get it at all. 
One day I brought a preying mantis 
chrysalis into my room. The next day, 

I got home from school and thousands 
had emerged to fili my room and cover 
the walls. 

"I was always finding dead animals, 
or skeletons, and bringing them back 
into the house. Td hear my father's 
voice in the living room say, 'Fred, 
what do you have? It smells bad.'" 

"School was somewhat of a problem 
for me," he recalls almost fondly. "I 
spent an incredible amount of time in 
the coat room, where people like me 
were assigned." 


After high school, Fred attended 
Guilford College outside Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and roomed with his 
polar opposite. "Charles was meticu- 
lous," Fred recalls. "He spit-shined his 
shoes and even heated up the polish. 
It's safe to say there was his side of the 
room and my side of the room." There 
was also the time a hulk-like guy nick- 
named "Animal" screamed Fred's 
name in the bathroom. "He was big," 
says Fred, "but he couldn't handle 
finding a snalce in the shower." 

After college, Fred married and be- 
gan an almost traditional career. He 
had a wife and child to support and did 
his best to comply. "I worked for Trav- 
eler's Insurance," he says. "I even 
wore the little umbrella pin on my 
suit jaclcet. Then one day I just quit. It 
was horrible, my wife was crying, we 
didn't know what we were going to do, 
but I simply wasn't cut out for under- 
writing." 

Fred next moved into teaching, 
where he stayed for 18 years. "At one 
point, I worked at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia while 
I taught. I handled all kinds of birds of 
prey and used to do a 'Spotlight on Liv- 
ing Things' program, talking to an au- 
dience about a different species every 
day." 

Fred's respect for naturę can be per- 
suasive, hence one of his favorite let- 
ters from a little girl in Philadelphia: 
"Dear Mr. Homer, When I first started 
I was afraid of snakes, but not any- 
more. Now, whenever I see a snake, 
Ml think of you." 

At the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Fred picked up a federal license to 



At home in Newfane: Fred Homer, 
his wife, Deborah Feiner, and their 
children, Cooper, left, and Kestrel. 
Left, Fred prepares to release a red- 
tailed hawk that has been rtursed 
back to health. 


By Alison Freeland 

§ 

Photographed by 

Michael E. Piniewski 
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keep Floyd, a great horned owi with 
some kind of brain damage. 

"He came with me when I moved to 
Vermont to teach in Whitingham," 
Fred recalls. "I did a lot of educating 
with that bird. Fle would sit on his 
perch on top of the filing cabinet, and 
we always had our class pictures taken 
with Floyd in the shot." 

The memory of Floyd brings up just 
one of the thorny issues Fred deals 
with as a wildlife rehabilitator. "It was 
great to have Floyd as a teaching tool," 
he says. "But what was it really teach¬ 
ing? How great this animal was, or 
how great to have an animal like this 
in captivity? Where he really belonged 
was in freedom." 

Today Fred has a lot of occasion to 
meditate on such issues. Divorced 
from his first wife, he married Debo- 
rah Feiner, a physical therapist, in 
1979, and they have two children. Fred 
now concentrates on two full-time oc- 
cupations: family and environment. 
Friends suspect that if he never left his 
property, Fred would be completely, 
exhaustively busy. 

He takes in about 50 creatures a 
year. Summer is the busiest time. Typ- 
ically, the State Fish and Wildlife De¬ 
partment, Humane Society, Vermont 
Institute of Natural Science, veterinar- 
ians or neighbors alert him to a wild 
animal in distress. He has an affinity 
for birds of prey, although he has 
hosted hundreds of sąuirrels, foxes, 
opossums, snakes, raccoons, skunks, 
bats and even a fisher (from the weasel 
family). Unfortunately, rabies has es- 
tablished itself in Vermont, and Fred is 
no longer allowed to treat animals like 
raccoons, foxes, skunks or bats, which 
could carry the disease. This limits 
him mainly to the bird population, 
which can be a full-time job in itself. 

He has learned the hard way that 
most people are morę well-meaning 
than they are knowledgeable about 
birds. "People feel good helping out an 
animal in distress, and I get a lot of 
calls. My problem is limiting the 
amount that I do, because you can end 
up so involved that you never do any- 
thing else. I try not to go to peoples' 
homes anymore unless they're surę 
they've found an owi or a hawk. Every- 
one who calls is convinced of the seri- 
ousness of his case. Sometimes the 
phone rings and I find myself thinking, 


'Oh no, not another robin.' 

"One woman thought she had a 
wounded hawk in her pine tree. I drove 
there and found a sharp-shinned hawk 
sitting about 30 feet up in the air. 
Maybe it was resting or had just had a 
big meal. Anyway, I climbed up, and 
the hawk hopped about 15 feet away 
to the next tree. I did that for three 
trees and finally told the woman to 
keep an eye on the thing. I've learned 
to tell people to get a blanket over the 
bird to subdue it and then put it in a 
box and bring it to me." 

"I can't emphasize enough the num- 
ber of times people cali me and say, 'I 
have an owi here. It's so friendly that 
it's sitting on my chair and I can pet 
it.' That bird is probably near dead. I 
have never seen a healthy wild bird 
that didn't try to get me with its 
talons. They are not docile. The idea of 
a cuddly, wild animal that loves you is 
definitely Disney." 

The Disney factor is another one of 
those thorny issues. As a rehabilitator, 
Fred's goal is to release the animal into 
the wild. An animal that relies on hu- 
mans won't make it in the forest, so 
he has to be careful not to encourage 
that dependency. But it's not easy. 

"One year we had a fisher, half dead 
with exhaustion and parasites. I 
worked with it until it started feeding 
and growing. The problem was, it was 
so cute. It looked 
like a little bear 
cub, and it loved 
getting scratched 
under the chin. 

Then I said to my¬ 
self, 'Fred, stop do- 
ing this, or the ani¬ 
mal can't be re- 
leased.' I went cold 
turkey on the 
fisher. Ali I did was 
feed it, but gave no 
other physical con- 
tact. Finally the day 
came to take it to a bigger enclosure, 
the next step toward release. I went 
into the cage to get it, and it turned 
into 12 pounds of spitting, raging 
weasel. I backed out of the cage, put 
on welding gloves and a barn jacket 
and dragged the thing out. We had lost 
our cuddly pet, but it was ready for re¬ 
lease." 

Handling an animal from infancy 


can cause it to lose its fear of natural 
predators. That was the case with Je- 
remy, a severely ailing crow who, upon 
rehabilitation, became a family fix- 
ture. Every morning Jeremy would fly 
to Fred's daughter's window, sąuawk, 
and she would let him in. "It loved be- 
ing around our family," Fred says, 
"And was like a friend. He even vis- 
ited the neighbors. But in spite of be- 
ing so smart and entertaining, he didn't 
have survival skills. One day Jeremy 
didn't come calling. I'll never know 
where he went down." 

Fred's work has become a family af- 
fair. His children, Kestrel, 14, and 
Cooper, 8, named for birds, show early 
signs of their father's interests. When 
Kess's maternal grandparents asked if 
she wanted a Computer for Christmas, 
Kess said what she really wanted was a 
bali python. Now three-foot Simba 
lives in a temperature-controlled glass 
box outside Kess's room, with drift- 
wood to curl around and a juicy rodent 
to eat every few weeks. 

To look around Fred's house is to 
recognize a man of infinite interests 
and abilities. An artist, musician and 
writer, his oil paintings are on the 
walls, and a book of his poetry sits on 
one of the shelves. There's a forge in 
the barn where he works in iron. His 
friend and colleague, Ron Svec, a vet- 
erinarian, commented that he knows 
of about 25 differ- 
ent jobs Fred has 
held, and every 
time they talk, he 
learns about an¬ 
other one. 

Perhaps most re- 
markably, Fred 
picks up pieces of 
wood and stone 
that suggest images 
'of naturę to him. 
He works them 
over, carving, ham- 
mering and whit- 
tling, until they become pieces of art. I 
Everywhere in the house are fanciful, 
curvy wood creatures, sitting like a hat 
rack in the comer or a doorstop on the 
floor. There are also the hooks, chan- 
deliers, gates, signs and indescribable 
gizmos that Fred makes in his forge. A 
smooth rock from a friend's driveway 
tops the banister going to the kids' 
rooms. Morę than one neighbor has 


“Dear A/r. Homer , When I 
first started / was afraid of 
snakes^ hut not anymore , 
Nowy whenever I see a snakey 
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rescued a log from the fire, realizing 
that if Fred Homer saw the unusual 
pattern, he would make a sculpture 
out of it. 

Having Fred around provides a cer- 
tain conscience. The Williamsville 
generał storę lets people drop off little 
brown bags for a "Fred pick-up." Morę 
than likely they contain choice road- 
kill, or half a mouse left by the cat, all 
of which the neighbors know are prime 
meals for Fred's hungry birds. 

The paradoxes in Fred's life become 
obvious when you consider the aąuar- 
ium in his living room, set up like a 
circus tent. This houses Oregano, a 
country mouse that the cat dragged in. 
Oregano was slated to be dinner for 
one of the birds when Kestrel rescued 
him, brought him back to health and 
built him a home. Now Oregano lives 
in bliss, running back and forth on a 
tiny Q-tip ladder, noodling around 
Kess's fingers and sleeping in a minia¬ 
turę nest in the corner. 

How can Fred explain feeding a 
mouse to one of his birds on Monday 
and feeding a sick mouse with an eye- 
dropper on Tuesday? "I don't try to fig¬ 
urę it out," he says. "If I tried, I'd be 
institutionalized. It's absurd, I know, 
but it's far better than a lot of other 
things I could be doing." 

The rewards are obvious on the day 
a rehabilitated animal is finally re- 
leased to the wild. Not long ago, Fred 
and Ron Svec took a broad-winged 
hawk up on Putney Mountain for re- 
lease. The bird had suffered a broken 
wing, which Ron set, and then the 
hawk lived at Fred's house for several 
months to recover. They carried it to 
the top and removed it from its cage; 
the bird sat for a minutę on Ron's 
wrist. Then it looked around, shook 
out its feathers and slowly lifted off to 
join other hawks migrating south. 

"We take a lot away from the earth 
with our modern lifestyles and 
conveniences," Ron said. "I know 
why Fred does what he does. It's won- 
derful to give something back, espe- 
cially if you can take a wounded ani¬ 
mal, care for it and give it flight and 
freedom again." co? 


Alison Freeland, who wrote about Brattle- 
boro’s Harris Hill ski jump in last Wpiter’s 
issue, lives in Newfane. Photographer 
Michael E. Piniewski lives in West Dover. 
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BROAD-AXE BEAM CO. 

RD2 BOX 417V, B1CATTLEBORO, VT. 05301 
802-257-0064 \vw\v.broad-axebeam.com 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

•Top Quality Materials 
Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and quality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL. 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street, Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
_ www.hammerworks.com 



Working Windmills 

ENERGY FREE AERATI0N 

i 

FOR P0NDS 

• Works with naturę 

• Keeps water clean 

• Controls Algae 

• Works year-round 



Cali today for a complete 
information packet 

802-888-2693 

(in VT) 800-280-7271 

I 

FrecTs Pump & Repair Seryice 

609 Harrel Street, Morrisville, VT 05661 
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A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Spedalty Foods 


V ermont's reputation for high ąuality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the state's 
artisans, food makers, and manufacturers 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. 


Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 
http://www.vtlife.com 




First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 

For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm, Montpelier. VT 

1-800/242-2740 

MORSE 


In a 1.2 pint 
re-usable, 
glass 
decanter 
for $21.95 

Delivered 

cali for free catalogue 



1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 
www.morsefarm.com 

e-mail: 

maple@morsefarm.com 

broadside@aol.com 
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The Yermont Apple Baker 


Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


From 

Stone Soldier 

POTTERY 



$30.00/set óf 2 appie baker 
$25.00/syrup pitcher postage paid 
M/C. VISA, Check Catalogue on Requesl 


P.O. Box 286, 
acksoiwille, VT 05342 
(802)-368-7077 
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CLAIRE MURRAY' 

LIFESTYLES 



Bring the outdoors 
...inside 

Route 5 • Ascutney 
Route 7 A • Manchester 

Claire Murray Catalog 
(800) 252.4733 
$5 refundable with first purchase 
PO Box 390 • Ascutney, VT 05030 
www.clairemurray.com 


TRAYEL VERMONT 

by Andrew Nemethy 
3 rd Edition 

Fiere’s where to find Ver- 
mont’s best mountain views, 
hiking trails, bike routes, ca- 
noeing, fishing — even pas- 
try! You’11 find specifics on 
historie sites, natural areas, 
arr and musie events, plus 
16 regional tours with tips 
on what to do and see. 

The author has revisited 
every location in this 
perennial best seller to in- 
sure that all the information is current. Fully 
indexed and illustrated with dozens of color photos. 

8 l Ax 11, 136 pp., paperback. BTRV031 $24.93 
Use the handy order form opposite page 65> 

or cali: 800 - 455 - 3399 . 

Vermont Life MAGAZINE 
6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 03602 
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cuk€ for tu 


COtrxfT\Ot\ C 


lotUs 



FUl ^ood 2JI ov«k u/itk our 

cASUiJ CO\rsfy U/Ohr\<2t\ £ ciotki^. 


far* 


factory etc*... inc. 
*spirited hats ... carefree clothing 
Quechee, Vermont 

802-296-6646 


ci.ll for i. FREE Ci.ti.lo 4 


The King Arthur Flour® 

Baker’© Storę 

Route 5 South • Norwich, Vermont 
(802) 649 3361 

Mon. Sat. 9:00-5:00* Sun. 11:00 4:00 

Our Bakers Storę is a playground for the home baking 
enthusiast offering new and classic products, featuring 
an extensive variety of hard-to-find ingredients, Vermont 
products, bread machines, professional bakeware and 
our signature mixes using good King Arthur Flour. 

For a free copy ofThe Baker s Catalogue ™ 800-777-4434. 
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Taplin Hill Farm 
East Corinth, VT 05040 

ph (302) 439-5303 
fax (£02) 439-6006 
email: 

orders@Vtherbalhealing.com 


Vermont Herbal Healing 

Ali Natural Medicinals&Cosmetics 

SAWY SALYE® 

St. Johns wort, comfrey, and 
calendula are blended into this 
soothing and rejuvenating blend. 

Use Sawy 5alve® on bruises, burns, 
cuts, chapped or 

cracked skin, diaper rash * 

&sunburn.$5.5t)-2oz ~^NiT 

FASULOUS 
FACE CREAMS 
rosę, sandalwood & nosegeranium 

Let the beautyof naturę 
ff moisturize and revitalize 
i yourskin.$5.00-2oz. 


ECHINACEA 
immunitybooster 

Historically, Echinacea or purple 
coneflower has been used to 
strengthen the immune system 
and prezent sickness during 
times of stress. $12.00 - 2 oz. 

LUSCIOUS ł 
LIP SALMS 
ruty, pink&natural 

Dynamize lips with this 
elemental, plant-based formula 
that protects and replenishes 
inherent softness. $2.50 -1/4 oz. 

Order at our website! www.ytherbalhealing.com (cali for Wholesale) 



Daiky Farmer Owned Since 1919 


World's Best 

CHEDDAR 

22nd Biennial World 
Championship Cheese Contest 


Ski Us on the Web 
www.cabotcheese.com 


The Cabot Visitors’ Center 

Main St. 

Cabot, VT 05647 
1-800-837-4261 


The Cabot Annex 
Rte. 100 

Waterbury, VT 05676 
1-800-881-6334 
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AutunWs Gift 

An endearing 61 minutę video tour of VT’s 
superb autumn beauty...a delightful gift for a 
birthday, Mothers Day, or most any occasion. 

— we can direct-ship, with your greeting— 


Customer comments: 

. .relaxing and beautiful...” 
“...superbly crafted...” 

• .want to watch it again and again.” 

Fourteenth Star, Inc. 

PO Box 819/Shelburne VT 05482-0819 
$20 (+$4 S&H) Visa/MC orders: 1-888-236-5424 
visit www.peakcolor.com e-mail: autumn@peakcolor.com 
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Vermon£ (joLI, Pure^MafUe^ 

Spooner’s Mapie Products 

A 1.2 pint 
glass cruet 
fuli of our 
finest medium 
amber mapie 
syrup 
$19.95 
Delivered 


5 Generations of Mapie Tradition 



249 Cre& Farm Rd. 
Maręhfteld, VT 05658 


1-877-44-MAPLE 

(6-2753) 

free catalog available 



Good richj 


Go odrich 'i 




*?*aple Farm 


Cfoodrich s Mapie 5cam 


Route 2, Box 2932 
Cabot, VT 05647 


WHOLESALE • RETAIL 
• MAIL ORDER 

To order, cali: 

1 - 800 - 639-1854 
or fax us at: 
1 - 802 - 426-3388 


MasterCard, Visa, 
Discover or check - 
We ship nationwide 

Ask for our 
Catalog of wonderful 
Mapie Products! 
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Richly Scented - Vibrant Colors - 
Long Lasting. Hand-poured on our 
dairy farm in Holland, VI'. Votivcs 
plus 4 oz., 8 oz., 20 oz. and 30 oz. 
candles in preservc jars available. 
Choose from morę than 40 scents. 


Wholesale and fundraising accounts 

welcome. Cali for a list of scents and order forms. Ask about our Vermont Candle Club. 

To order cali 800-265-7779 S/H included for retail orders. 

l.ow order requiremem for wholesalers. V1SA/MC Accepted, VT residenrs add 5% sales tax. 
Strictly Yermont Candles, 405 School Road, Holland, VT 05830 phone: 802-895-9944 


Strictly Vermont 
Candles 

Good things come from the 
Northeast Kingdom 
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Tours & Detours Program Offers “Real Yermont ” Actwities For Ali 


O ne of Yermont Life" s most popu¬ 
lar features in recent years was a 
list of 62 “Real Vermont” things 
to do [Autumn 1997]. The list included 
low-cost or free actwities anyone could 
participate in, and each was supposed to 
offer a glimpse of what’s true and gen- 
uine about Vermont. 

In that spirit, we’ve asked Vermont 
expert Gary W. Moore of Bradford to 
supply us with morę “Real Yermont” 
things to do. For morę information cali 
the state’s Tours &c Detours Program 
(802-828-3237), which specializes in 
providing hands-on tourism information 
through the state’s information centers. 

A River Roars Through It 

Late in April, the Bali Mountain 
Flood Control Dam releases thousands 
of gallons of pent-up water into the West 
River. The river swells and roars and 
hundreds of canoers and kayakers gather 
at Jamaica State Park to play in the 
rapids and generally have a good time 
getting wet and cold. 

This is not an event for novices. The 
river can be dangerous, even deadly 
when the water is high. But for expert 
paddlers, the West River dam release is 
one of the year’s biggest Vermont events. 
It’s also fun just to watch the really good 
paddlers negotiate the tumbling rapids of 
the West River. 

Spring release dates this year are April 
24 and 25, and the center of the action is 
Jamaica State Park, less than a mile east 
of the center of Jamaica Village. 

Tentsites are available at $13 and lean- 
tos for $17. 

For morę information, cali the Yer¬ 


mont Forests and Parks Department at 
(802) 241-3655. 


Strolling in Middlebury 

Middlebury is a college town with 
much to offer anyone willing to stroił 
around the yillage. Reserve some time for 
a visit to the Yermont Folklife Center, 
now housed in the Gamaliel Painter 
House at 2 Court Street. In June the Folk¬ 
life Center will move across the Street to 3 
Court Street, the Old Masonie Hall, adja- 
cent to the Middlebury Inn. Cali (802) 
388-4964 for the latest on exhibits. 

Also in Middlebury’s historie district 
is the Sheldon Museum, the oldest com- 
munity museum in the U.S. The collec- 
tion and exhibits 


salmon are nearing the stage at which 
they will be stocked into tributaries of 
the Connecticut River. 

The public is welcome to visit seven 
days a week from 8 a.m.-3:30 p.m. A 
yisitors center and pienie area make the 
hatchery family-friendly. Staffing is lim- 
ited so those wishing guided tours 
should cali ahead at (802) 234-5400. 


The Sweetest Season 

Spring in Yermont means sugaring 


time, and there are dozens of sugar 
houses worth yisiting. An especially in- 
teresting one that makes a great family 
outing to the rural Northeast Kingdom 
is the Auger family’s Sugarmill Farm & 


provide a look back 
at life in Addison 
County through the 
years. Cali (802) 

388-2117 for hours 
and a Schedule of 
events. 

While in town be 
surę to stop in at the 
Yermont State Craft 
Center at Frog Hol- 
low and, nearby, the 
Marble Works, once 
a stone shed where marble was carved, 
now an attractive shopping center com- 
plete with a variety of retail Stores. Both 
these commercial attractions offer authen- 
tic Yermont products and crafts. 



Fun at the St. Albans Mapie 
Festwal. Top ofpage: paddlers 
descend the West Rwer. 


Jumping for Joy in Bethel 

The White River National Fish Hatch¬ 
ery at Bethel is jumping in the spring — 
literally: Large numbers of Atlantic 


Mapie Museum. It’s 
located in Barton just 
south of Exit 25, off 
Interstate 91. The 
Augers tap 5,500 
sugar maples and yisi¬ 
tors can see, smell and 
taste the wonders of a 
working sugarhouse 
and a sugaring mu¬ 
seum. Cali (800) 688- 
7978 for the latest on 
what is happening. 

The Yermont Mapie 
Festival in St. Albans, one of Vermont s 
largest festivals, held April 23-25, offers 
fun for all ages. A large paradę is the fea- 
tured event on Sunday and draws 
statewide politicians and crowds of local 
people. 

Main Street is turned into a pedestrian 
mail for the festival and there is a contin- 
uous array of exhibits, food and craft 
displays. 








. 
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V e r m o jsf t Food 

* 


The Down-to-Earth Joys of 
Beanhole Beans 

By Lisa Cherkasky 



E ARLY IN THE SUMMER of 1974, 
the Gilbert family of Dorset 
gathered for an evening of rab- 
ble-rousing Scrabble. In a break from 
the action, talk came around — as it so 
often does — to food, morę specifically 
to an article that Arthur Gilbert Sr. 
had read about a wonderfully slow, 
even method of baking beans under¬ 
ground. 

Beanhole beans! thought Neal 
Gilbert, Arthur's nephew. He had 
been introduced to them bacie in 
1947 at Dartmouth, by a Maine log- 
ger and hunting guide (and "terrific 
axman"| who was the college's 
woodcraft adviser. They were beans, 
typically Great Northerns, flavored 
with mapie sugar and buried in a 
beanpot surrounded by smoldering 
embers. Neal had not thought of 
them in years. 

The techniąue has been attributed 
to the Narragansett or Penobscot In- 
dians, who passed it along to early 
settlers. Although baked beans are 
now standard farę in many parts of 
the States, the tradition has held 
tightest in the far northeast corner of 
the country. Beanhole beans are typi 
cally associated with woodsmen. For 
them the advantage of the method is 
obvious: Out at camp, the beans can 
be prepared and set into the hole first 
thing in the morning; by evening the 
hunters or loggers have a hearty, pip- 
ing-hot dinner. If the pot goes under¬ 
ground at the end of the day, it means 
a steamy, rib-sticking breakfast. 

"Let's do it!" said Cousin Buddy 
Gilbert (a "party girl," according to 
Neal Gilbert). And that summer the 
Gilberts put together a beanhole party 
(or just a "beanhole," for short) com- 


plete with hand-churned strawberry 
ice cream for dessert. 

Arthur Sr. died in December 1997, 
and one of his sons, Walt Gilbert, now 
owns the Vermont house, which his 
great-grandfather built in 1898. But 25 
years later, says Walt, the Gilbert fam¬ 
ily is still at it. The annual beanhole 


Bean. In 1994 the Bean Alert pro- 
claimed, "Presiding over (that means 
watching while someone else does the 
work) will be yours truły, Neal Gilbert, 
Chief Bean." The 1998 Bean Alert 
drew 73 guests. Typically, about 50 at- 
tendees gather on the distinguished 
day. Photographs of each year's event 
are preserved in the Beanhole 
archives. 

The beans are interred on a Satur- 
day evening and exhumed the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon. The tables 
groan with pienie farę, including 
brown bread steamed in Cousin 
Peggy Gilbert's kitchen, a must- 
have to soalc up the succulent bean 
liąuid. While a handsewn commem- 
orative flag waves in the breeze, the 
metaphorical ribbon is cut when the 
Chief Bean tastes and proclaims the 
beans "better than ever." "The bean¬ 
hole is the centerpiece of the family 
reunion," says Walt Gilbert. "It ties 
together the genera- 
tions." 


A siżabie fire makes surę those 
beans are cooked! Right, the 
moment of truth — 12 to 20 
hours later — when the beans 
are tasted. 

party, to which one summer 
weekend is devoted each year, 
has become an important tie 
that binds the extended family. 

Each year Gilbert family 
members from Vermont to California 
receive a "Bean Alert" announcing the 
datę of the Annual Dorset Beanhole 
and the names of the Beanness (host¬ 
ess and presiding officer) and the Chief 


You can piele your 
own time for burying 
^your beanhole beans, 
| but you should know 
tj that preparations pre- 
cede the festivities. 

u 

| In advance of the 
^great day, be surę to 
| get a burning permit 
8 from your town or 
| county. Then gather 
- the vital pieces of 
eąuipment: a shovel, a couple good 
oven mitts, a crowbar or a metal bar 
with a hook on the end, a large cast- 
iron pot with a bail (a semicircular 
wire handle that curves across the top 
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YERMONT FOODS 



jAYilliam . 

Browning 

Windsors 

Custom Hand Crofted To Order 


187 Stevens Road, Lebanon, NH 03766 
603-448-3662 


Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 



ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603 . 298.8656 

10 TO 9 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
12 TO 5 SUNDAY 
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of the pot and swivels), kindling, news- 
papers and matches. You will also 
need good hardwood, in pieces about 
30 inches long. The Chief Bean recom- 
mends seasoned mapie over all other 
wood. Second runner up is cherry. In a 
pinch ash will do. You want the kind 
of wood that will produce an ember 
that holds heat. 

Two days in advance of bean eating, 
cover the beans with water and soak 
them ovemight in the refrigerator. 

At least 24 hours before the feast, 
find a wide-open space away from any- 
thing flammable such as low-hanging 
limbs. Dig a hole about 18 inches in 
diameter, large enough to accommo- 
date the bean pot with plenty of coals 
around it, and about 20 inches deep. 

A short digression: In Vermont, dig- 
ging such a hole inevitably involves re- 
moving at least one large "hardhead" 
(a miserable round boulder left behind 
by the glaciers). 

Back to the beanhole: The afternoon 
before the beanhole pienie, prepare the 
beans up to the point of putting them 
in the ground. (Use the recipe for in- 
door Beanhole Beans that follows; sub- 
stitute 12 to 20 hours in the ground for 
the oven time specified.) The Great 
Northern is the bean of choice for the 
Gilberts, partly in deference to those 
long-ago instructions from the Maine 
logger and partly because the beans 
should not have too strident a flavor, 
instead becoming a team player in the 
pot. 

Vermont mapie syrup is also essen- 
tial. Float sliced salt pork on top of the 
liąuid, rind up, so that during cooking 
the rind will become well done and 
the fat below the surface will turn 
translucent. At the Gilberts' reunion 
the salt pork is prized. 

Set the lid in place and, if you are 
sąueamish about ashes in your beans, 
seal the lid with aluminum foil. The 
Gilberts' beanpot lid once had a life as 
a griddle and is heavy enough to sit in 
place tightly. (At one time, beanpots 
were sealed with a flour and water 
pastę. It could still be done and would 
make a wonderfully tight seal.) 

At dusk, when a fire is most spectac- 
ular, set the long pieces of hardwood 
across the top of the dug hole and build 
a tali bonfire, at least four feet high. As 
this is a ceremonious occasion, be surę 
to have plenty of bystanders to drink 


beer and soda while critiąuing the fire- 
maker's ability and plenty of marsh- 
mallows to toast. Lawn chairs are a 
nice addition. Of course, at the 
Gilberts' "No one gets slushy," Walt 
Gilbert told me. "This is Vermont af- 
ter all. We're a conservative family." 

Chunky embers will drop down into 
the hole as the fire burns and, after 
about one-and-a-half hours of standing 
around and generał foolishness, it's 
time for the Lowering of the Beanpot. 
Scrape any unburned wood to the sides 
and dig some of the embers out of the 
hole. Don an oven mitt, grab that 
metal bar and lower those beans by the 
bail on the pot. Shovel coals around 
and over top of the pot. The closing 
words of the original recipe: "Worry 
for 20 to 24 hours." 

(I have read other accounts of bean¬ 
hole beans that document the use of 
fiat stones to linę the bottom and sides 
of the pit. Morę stones, smaller ones, 
are heated in the fire and then shov- 
eled in over top of the bean pot, along 
with some dirt, to serve as insulation. 
Do not, however, use stones from a 
stream, wams Neal Gilbert. The mois- 
ture in the stones, once secured under¬ 
ground, could cause a kind of eruption. 
Neal speaks from experience.) 

The following afternoon, dig out the 
beanpot with a shovel, slip on the 
oven mitt and use the metal bar to lift 
the pot by its bail handle. Serve the 
beans hot, preferably accompanied by 
cole sław, brown bread and other deli- 
cious potluck pienie farę. Do not, by 
any means, devalue your beans by 
putting them onto a hot dog. Accord- 
ing to Walt Gilbert, that "is not the 
way they are intended to be eaten." 

Baking beans in this way, very 
slowly and encased in intense heat, 
produces a bean that is silkier than 
those cooked for shorter periods in an 
oven. The recipe that follows, although 
prepared indoors, will turn out beans 
that epitomize the dignity of plain- 
ness. 

Indoor Beanhole Beans 

This is adapted from the recipe 
served annually at the Gilbert family 
reunion in Dorset. These are not your 
run-of-the-mill, sticky-sweet beans. 
These are subtly seasoned with a melt- 
in-your-mouth balance of sweet and 
salt. No one flavor dominates and all 
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puli together to create a sophisticated, 
velvety bean. Classic understated sim- 
plicity. 

One major advantage to baking 
beans in the oven is that the worrying 
time is drastically reduced, to just over 
three hours, as opposed to 20 or so 
when cooking outdoors. Serves 12 to 
15. 

2 pounds Great Northern beans 
Vz teaspoon baking soda 
Vz cup light brown sugar 
Vz cup Vermont mapie syrup 
% cup molasses 
2 teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
% cup tomato pastę 
/ cup finely diced onion 
8 ounces lean salt pork (4 ounces finely 
diced and 4 ounces sliced and scored 
on the fat side) 

1 smali onion, peeled 

Pick over the beans for stones, rinse 
them and put them in a big bowl. 
Cover with cold water and refrigerate 
overnight. The next day, rinse the 
beans and transfer them to a very large 
pot. Cover with cold water and stir in 
the baking soda. Bring to a boil, reduce 
the heat to maintain a slow simmer 
and let coolc for one hour. Add morę 
water, if necessary, to lceep the beans 
covered by one inch. The skins should 
be beginning to loosen. 

Preheat the oven to 300° F. 

Put the brown sugar, mapie syrup, 
molasses, salt, dry mustard, tomato 
pastę, diced onion and diced salt pork 
into a medium saucepan and bring to a 
boil. 

Use a slotted spoon to transfer the 
beans to a four-and-a-half-quart bean 
pot or heavy covered casserole. Save 
the bean-coolcing water. Stir in the 
brown sugar mixture. Bury the peeled 
onion in the middle of the beans. Ladle 
on enough bean-coolcing water to im- 
merse the beans by one inch. Lay the 
sliced salt pork over the top. 

Cover and balce in the middle of the 
oven for three hours. Every 30 minutes 
or so you may stir the beans gently, 
reaching all the way to the bottom. If 
they are dry, add a little of the reserved 
liąuid. Finally, remove the lid and 
bakę for 15 morę minutes. Serve hot or 
at room temperaturę. 


Lisa Cherkasky is a chef and writer who 
lives next door to Walt Gilbert in Arling- 
ton, Yirginia. 


BOYS' & GIRLS’ 
CAMPSOF »a] 

\ ERMONT 1CP 

ACA accreditation assures you 
of the Best kind of cpiality 
control in the areas of camping 
most important to the welfare 
of your child: liealth and 
safety, camp management, 
persoimel, programming and 
facilities. 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 


One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 



Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


http://www.kidscamps.com traditional/ymca-abnaki/ 
YMCA Camp Abnaki • 266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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Backpacking, Rock Climb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 

CHALLENGE Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 

Outdoor Living Skills, 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
bradford, vermont Physical Fitness, Archery. 

THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 

Boys Ages 9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free - 800-832-HAWK (4295) 
E-Mail: rainest@sover.net 
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Yermont YWCA 


Camp Hochelaga 

Over 75 y 
for girls on 

Swimming, Sailing, 

Day Cam] 
Ovemight C« 


f camping 
Champlain 

Drama & MORĘ! 

s 6 to 12 
girls 8 to 16 

ears o 
Lakę 

Canoeing 

P — girl 
amp —| 

Cali (802) 862-7520 


or Write: Vermont YWCA 
278 Main St., Burlington, VT 05401 

Scholarships available 
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Camping with 
Horses 

H0RSEMANSHIP 
WATERSPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 


Catherine Capers 

—--- 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 

Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Clare Nelson & Alison King, Directors cccapers@vermontei.com 
P.0. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 



Farm & 
m Wilderness 


===== Summer Camps 

Hike mountain trails, milka co w, build a cabin, 
paddie a canoe, harvest carrots, weave a 
dreamcatcher, swim in a mountain lakę, sieep 
under the stare, laugh 'tilyour sides ache. 

Challenges and fun for girls and boys in a support- 
ive, diverse Community based on rnutual respect, 
simple rustic living, joy and adventure. Resi- 
^ dential camps for ages 9-17 & day camp 
■=—, 73 in Vermont's Creen Mountains. 

60 years Quaker leadership. 


fUT' 


Farm & Wilderness, Plymouth, vro5056 
B02/422-3761^ermib^andw@fand w. o r g 
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PITTSf ORD, V E R M O N T 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduling, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

75 campers, ages 7-1 5, 35 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 
Riding«Woodshop« Farm •Pottery •Trips* Art 
Weaving»Rocketry» Drama •Photography 
Tennis*Swimming'Canoeing*Team Sports 
Archery•Cycling«Low & High Ropes 

“KkT 888-345*9193 P 
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BROWN LEDGE 
Camp 

on Lakę Champlain 
in Vermont 
for Girls 10-18 

Fully Elective Program 
International Campers and Coed Staff 

Ouality instruction in horsemanship, 
theatre, waterskiing, sailing, swimming, 
diving, canoeing, tennis, archery, arts & 
crafts. Teams and Trips. Excellent for the 
older camper, as well. 

JC Program 16-18 years old 
71 st Season • ACA Accredited 
Bill & Kathy Neilsen • 1-800-246-1958 
www.brownledqe.org 
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The Beauty of Vermont 

A stunning new Vermont photo book from Vermont Life , The Beauty of 
Vermont brings together the best, most beautiful photographs from the pages 
of Vermont Life over the past decade, displayed seasonally from the rebirth of 
spring through the glories of summer, the colors of autumn and the crys- 
talline beauty of winter. As perfect for those who have never seen Vermont as 
it is for those who already know and love the Green Mountains. With morę 
than 100 color photographs, and an introduction and commentary by Tom 
Slayton. A splendid gift. 10% x 10%. 96 pages, hardcover. BEAU077 $26.95 


YeimontLife 


Mapie Syrup and 
Pancake Mix Gift Crate 

Few joys in life surpass the simple 
pleasure of a stack of hot pancakes 
topped with Grade A Vermont mapie 
syrup. Our Warren Kimble-decorated 
quat*t of syrup and 1% lbs. of pancake 
mix come in a handsome wooden 
crate, ready for gift giving. 

FKIM496 $24.95 


Cabot Cheddar Cheese 

The Cabot Co-Operative Creamery produces a wonderful aged cheddar 
cheese that has won awards around the world. This sharp, rich, crumbly 
cheddar from Cabots limited-batch Private Stock will convert you forever. 

FCH1484 1 Ib. błock $7.95 
FCH3483 3 lb. błock $20.95 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399 , ext. 9916 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 
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Mapie Syrup Piteher 

Flandmade at Colgrove Clayworks in 
Enosburg Falls, our sturdy 16-ounce 
earthenware syrup piteher is a hearty 
companion to pure Vermont mapie 
syrup. This homey lead-free decanter is 
microwave and dishwasher safe, a 
great addition to any breakfast table. 
FSPT550 Piteher and 1 quart mapie 
syrup $33.95 

FP1T500 Piteher alone $16.95 

Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 

Grade A medium amber mapie syrup in 
jugs featuring a design by one of Ver- 
mont’s favorite folk artists, Warren 
Kimble. Great for home or for a gift. 

FSP2477 1 pint $10.95 
FSP3478 1 quart $18.95 
FSP4479 1/2 galion $29.95 


Man with a Plan — Real-life Vermonter Fred 
Tuttle is charming and disarming in this delight- 
ful John 0’Brien film about the Tunbridge 
farmer s campaign for Congress. It s “grass roots” 
politics at its funniest. The New York Times calls it 
"hilarious! 90 min. YPLN511 $19.95 


Vermont: A Video Tour — This great 60- 
minute armchair tour explores Vermont s natural 
beauty, farms, food, fairs, folk art, skiing, fishing, 
famous inns, rural villages, covered bridges and 
morę. One of our most popular items! 

VAVT458 $24.95 

Let’s Go to the Farm with Mac Parker — 

Mac Parker is one of Vermont s favorite story- 
tellers. Flere he leads children through a complete 
year on the Bessette family dairy farm. Winner of 
several awards, this charming video was de- 
scribed by the Los Angeles Times as “beautifully 
filmed, informative and 
narrated with easy humor. 

For kids two and older. 

YFRM517 $16.95 
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THE PINNACLE OF SUCCESS 

Continued from page 51 


fund geared toward finding a new route 
to the Pinnacle. 

The Littmans, meanwhile, had been 
stung by the news that the Westmin- 
ster West schoolchildren had produced 
a map that labeled them "Pinnacle 
Snatchers." But rather than react with 
bitterness, they offered to open up the 
Pinnacle, which they now owned, to 
public use if an alternate route through 
somebody else's land could be secured. 

"We didn't want to stop people from 
going to this beautiful spot," Jonas 
Littman recalls. "We just didnT want 
people going through our property." 

Eventually, the memoriał fund for 
Jamie Latham evolved into the Wind- 
mill Hill Pinnacle Association, a non- 
profit group chaired by Beverly Major 
and with a board of trustees from the 
village and from neighboring towns. 

To galvanize local interest and win 
financial support from philanthropic 
organizations, the Pinnacle Associa¬ 
tion began attracting members from 
throughout the area. 

Lifetime memberships were avail- 
able for $20, or free to anyone who do- 
nated four hours of worlc toward the 
association's goals. And the goals grad- 
ually broadened. 

Aside from wanting to save the Pin¬ 
nacle, the group started talking about a 
dual purpose: not just establishing a 
trail, but also securing a wildlife re- 
serve across the entire ridge from 
Dummerston to Saxtons River. 

Not only was the area one of south- 
eastern Vermont's last largely unde- 
yeloped ridges, it also provided critical 
habitat for moose, bear, deer, ruffed 
grouse and other wildlife. 

"As land in southeastern Vermont 
becomes morę and morę developed, 
and morę people move into the area, 
the pressure on that land becomes 
greater, and if something isn't done 
right away, it is going to be gone for- 
ever," says Beverly Major. "It's going 
to become residences." 

Enlisting families, tirelessly staffing 
information tables at town meetings 
and other public events and passing 
the word to friends and neighbors, the 
Pinnacle Association gradually built to 
1,000 members, double the population 
of the yillage. The board of trustees in- 
cluded a real cross-section of area resi- 
dents, including a potter, a retired 
truck driver, a college professor, a 


bookkeeper and a young United Parcel 
Seryice worker. 

Gradually, the money started to 
come, in grants from the Sweet Water 
Trust, the Vermont Housing and Con- 
servation Board, the Vermont Land 
Trust and other New England founda- 
tions, and in private donations from 
indiyiduals and Brattleboro-area busi- 
nesses. Latham also sold T-shirts and 
baseball hats with the Pinnacle logo in 
an effort to spark interest and generate 
revenue. Even though they raised morę 
than $300,000 for their initial goal, 
mainly from grants and donations, 
every penny was needed. 

Gradually, a path to the Pinnacle be- 
came elear. Rather than running past 
the Littmans 7 house, a new trail could 
be cobbled together at the end of Old 
Athens Road among four parcels of 
land along the spine of the ridge. 

But to puli it off, grant proposals had 
to be written, boundary lines marked 
in knee-deep snów, trails cleared and 
abutters satisfied that the new trail 
would not unduly interfere with their 
properties. 

Finally, in 1997, five years and 
$304,000 after they started, the Pinna¬ 
cle Association secured the rights to 
405 acres along the ridge, including 
the precious Pinnacle itself. 

Key contributions had come from 
Alison Latham, who had priyately 
bought and set aside 171 acres of land, 
and from the Littmans, who donated 
the prime 46-acre Pinnacle land and 
sold to the association another 141 
acres at its assessed value. 

"Ultimately, they donated the Pin¬ 
nacle land, which was a wonderful gift 
to us," says Alison Latham. "They 
were very gracious about getting this 
project through." 

In October 1997, about 100 people 
gathered at the new trailhead to cut 
the ribbon at the start of the two-mile 
Jamie Latham Trail. Then they hiked 
past an old sugar mapie lot, past the 
slave's grave and to the summit for a 
celebratory pienie. 

"The Pinnacle is protected, the be- 
ginnings of a wildlife corridor af- 
firmed," said Carol Westing, a Pinna¬ 
cle Association trustee who led a toast 
at the summit. "We are here. This is 
ours. This will be here forever." 

With 405 acres in its possession, the 
Pinnacle Association and the Putney 


Mountain Association (founded 1946) 
soon embarked on a new campaign 
when four parcels south of the Pinna¬ 
cle came on the market. The land led 
toward Putney Mountain, another 
open summit on the ridge, treasured 
by hawlc watchers and hikers for its 
panoramie views. 

The group also pressed ahead to cre- 
ate a trail, protect the woodlands and 
preserve the migratory habitat along 
the entire ridge. Although outright 
ownership of the entire ridge seems 
far-fetched, the Pinnacle Association 
was talking to several landowners 
north of the Pinnacle about securing 
conseryation easements to protect it. 
The group also set aside $50,000 for an 
endowment to cover trail mainte- 
nance, taxes and other annual ex- 
penses. 

Although there is morę ground to 
travel, the initial successes — protect- 
ing close to 1,000 acres of land — have 
renewed Westminster West's spiritual 
hond with the Pinnacle. Children are 
bacie on the trail, absorbing the history 
from parents and teachers. Litter is a 
thing of the past, and yandalism at the 
smali cabin at the summit has dimin- 
ished. 

Michael Brown, who grew up in the 
area and hunted the land with his 
grandfather, drove all the way from 
Ohio to attend a recent annual meet- 
ing of the Pinnacle Association. He 
hiked up the trail, past the pienie table 
his family had dedicated to Brown's 
brother Terry, an avid hunter who had 
died fighting a fire in Bellows Falls. 

"We lcnew every single inch of this 
whole mountain, and this is a gor- 
geous, gorgeous property. To me it's 
hard to believe that this is going to be 
accessible," Brown says. 

"It's a great demonstration of what a 
smali, local community can do when 
it puts its mind to a task,"says Bill 
Schmidt, the southeastern Vermont 
director for the Vermont Land Trust. 

• 

For information about the Wind- 
mill Hill Pinnacle Association, cali 
(802) 387-5737 or write Beverly Ma¬ 
jor, 218 Barnes Road, Putney, VT 
05346-9007. 


Freelance writer John Gregg lives in May¬ 
nard, Massachusetts. Photographer Peter 
Peck lives in New York City. 
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A Great Place to Run 


At the Age of 10. Burlington’s Marathon Has Come a Long Way 


By Stacey Chase 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


1 t was not your average Sunday 
morning in the park. Just after sun- 
rise, the grass still wet with dew, 
thousands of men and women in mi- 
crofiber singlets and running shorts 
were hydrating themselves with 
Gatorade and Vermont Pure Spring 
Water in Burlington^ Battery Park. 

Overlooking Lalce Champlain, they 
overlooked it. They danced off the jit- 
ters. They psyched themselves up. 


They passed around disposable cam- 
eras. And at precisely 8:05 a.m., all 
5,000 bibbed runners converged at the 
top of Battery Street and waited — 
poised on tiptoe and leaning like hood 
ornaments into a heavy wind only 
they could feel — for the blow of a 
boat hom. 

A pacie, they had a single-minded ; 
goal: Run. Run as fast as you can for as 
long as you can. 
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Last year marked the 
lOth anniversary of the 
KeyBank Vermont City 
Marathon & Marathon 
Relay, a race billed as 
the state's largest par- 
ticipatory sporting 
event. Next to the big 
boys — Chicago, New 
York and, of course, 
Boston — Vermont 
City might seem like a 
scrawny little brother, 
but he's muscling his 
way to the front. 

The Vermont City 
Marathon has become 
the second-largest 
marathon in New Eng- 
land, behind Boston. It 
was voted one of the 
"10 Most Scenie 
Marathons" by Run- 
ner’s World in 1996 
and a year later madę 
the top 10 list of "Best 
Marathons in North 
America" in the sport's 
bibie, The Ultimate 
Guide to Marathons . 
That rating was no 
mean feat: 200 

marathons were scored by the authors, 
and Vermont City placed alongside 
well-established races that draw twice 
as many runners every year. 

"When the race 
started out, the or- 
ganizing commit- 
tee thought it 
would be a little 
hometown race," 
said Andrea Riha, 
the marathon's ex- 
ecutive director. 

"Through the years, 
the race grew bigger 
and bigger in partic- 
ipation and popu- 
larity, but the origi- 
nal idea of a first- 
rate community 
marathon with a 
'madę in Vermont' 
touch has survived 
well." 


The event's success reąuired race or- 
ganizers to impose a 5,000-runner 
limit for the first time last year: 2,000 
marathoners and 3,000 relay runners. 
Historically, morę than 70 percent of 
the 26.2-milers are from out-of-state 
— including several hundred Canadi- 
ans and a handful of other Interna¬ 
tional competitors. But the relay run¬ 
ners are primarily Vermonters who 
feel an ownership and connection to 
the race, which is a harbinger of sum- 
mer and a celebration of athleticism 
after a long, bleak and snowy Vermont 
winter. 

"There's morę than one reason I do 
it," explained Jason Porter of Willis- 
ton, a 28-year-old waiter and, for the 
past two years, the fastest Vermonter 
in this race. "It makes me feel good. It 
gives me balance in my life. It gives 
me sort of a tangible appreciation for 
getting up and enjoying life." 

Even KeyBank President Charlie 
Smith, 43, ran a 4.1-mile relay leg on 
the Little Chocolate Donuts team, a 
name inspired by the "Saturday Night 
Live" parody in which the late John 
Belushi thinks chocolate doughnuts 
are the breakfast of champions. 

But it's not just the runners who 
take pride in Burlington^ marathon. 
The city opens her arms to the Key¬ 
Bank Vermont City Marathon, em- 
bracing not only the prestige and visi- 
bility it brings the state's most popu- 
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lous municipality, but the way the 
race also whips the local economy into 
shape. Runners and their supporters 
last year shelled out an estimated $1.5 
million for travel, rooms, meals and 
merchandise over the three-day holi- 
day weekend, bringing the city $6,000 
in local sales taxes. 

But the Vermont City Marathon is 
about morę than money — and even 
morę than running. It's a weekend fuli 
of festivities and the camaraderie of a 
common passion, kicked off by a two- 
day Sports & Wellness Expo featuring 
30 national and local vendors hawking 
accessories like "blister-free socks" 
and Body Glide, a lotion that reduces 
the friction when a runneTs thighs rub 
together. Not to mention Power Gel, a 
concentrated carbohydrate packaged 
in sąuishy little containers that look 
like mini-quarts of oil. 

Michael Pollio, 42, a professional 
photographer from Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, was shopping at the Mara- 
Things booth the day before the 
marathon, his eighth. 

"For me, Mr. Joe Blow, what am I 
going to do that's really special?" aslced 



Overall winner Jerod Neas of Lake- 
wood , Colorado , turns the corner along 
the Waterfront , heading for the finish, 
as the runners at left did a bit later. 
Opposite page, the multitudes at the 
start and a message for a dad. 
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♦ Hermann’s 
Royal Lipizzan 
Stallions in resi- 
denceJuly and 
August. Cali 
802-312-5683 
for pre-season 
discount tickets. 


The 

Beautiful 
Champlain Islands 


• lakeside lodging & dining • birding 

• boating • fishing • swimming 

• kayaking • cycling • golf • tennis 

• historie sites • antiąues • fine arts & 
crafts • vineyard & winery • St. Anne’s 
Shrine • Civil War reenaction 

• Northumbrian Pipers Convention 

• day trips to Montreal & 
Burlington 



4 Historie North Hero House 

offers romantic rooms 
with priuate lakeside 
porches and fine cuisine, 

Arrive by boat or car. 

Mobil ★ ★★. 

Cali 1-888-525- 
3644, oruisitwww. 
northherohouse.com. 


♦ For rentals ofbicycles, kayaks and 
euerything elsefrom moorings & slips to 

potato chips, uisit Hero’s Welcome Storę 
in North Hero Village. 800-312-HERO 
or visit mm.heroswelcome.com. 

♦ For a Visitors Guide, cycling map 

or calendar of events cali the 
Champlain Islands Chamber of 
Comtnerce, (802) 312-5683, 
or uisit www.champlainislands.com. 
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Visit Morgan Horse Museum 

Morgan Demonstrations 
Research Center 
Programs - Exhibit 

Showcase of Agriculture June 27,1999 

Monday—Friday 9-4 
(except major holidays). 

Saturdays 10-2, Memoriał 
Day to Columbus Day. of the morgan horsł 

122 Bostwick Rd., Shelburne, Vt 
802-985-8665 

Located next to the Shelburne Museum 

website :http ://members.tri pod. com/~ N M M H/ 
e-mail: morgans@together.net 
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LANDMARKS 


Pollio, explaining what makes him 
run. "In a marathon, I can compete 
with the world's best. I don't think I 
can get anywhere near them ; it's just 
that Tm running with the greatest. I 
can't play with the world's greatest 
hoclcey player or baseball player or 
basketball player." 

John Morton, 52, of Thetford Center 
is a world-class athlete. Morton has 
participated in six Winter Olympic 
Games as a biathlete, coach or biathlon 
team leader; he's also a Hall of Famer, 
the title given those who have run in 
every Vermont City Marathon. 

"Just the fact that you're out there 
with a number on, there's a hond of re- 
spect and friendship," Morton said. 
"Somewhere in the conversation, 
they'll ask, 'What are you hoping to 
run?' but that almost doesn't matter." 

Seminars offering training tips, a 
mile-by-mile course preview and an 
Elitę Runners' Panel with the top- 
seeded małe and female entrants start 
the adrenalinę pumping the day before 
the race. And that night, there's the 
Ali You Can Eat Pre-Race Pasta Buffet 
presented by Burlington-based pasta 
maker Anything's Pastable, featuring 
300 pounds of basil garlic linguine 
topped with either marinara or pesto. 

"Ali ribs and cheekbones," dead- 
panned one dinner patron, looking 
around the room as runners piled pasta 
on their plates. 

Come race day, the runners, all 
hyped-up and carbo-loaded, have their 
eyes on the prize. Serious marathoners 
are looking to ąualify for the Olympic 
trials or to run a new PR (personal 
record); for others, just finishing will 
be an achievement. 

"I know I can do it. I am confident 
about my conditioning," said Jameson 
Allen, 34, of New York City, a Univer- 
sity of Vermont grad on the eve of his 
first marathon. "To me, this is the 
measure of a runner." 

But imagine running the marathon 
and then, with legs that are still shalcy, 
massaging the tired post-race muscles 
of othei runners. That's exactly what 
Heather McKeown, 45, a licensed mas- 
sage therapist from East Berkshire, did. 

"Massage therapists are energy vam- 
pires; I get a charge out of everyone I 
work on," McKeown joked. 

The massage tent could have been 
straight from the set of "M*A*S*H," 


with runners lying on eight spindle- 
legged cots, draped with Mylar blan- 
kets and looking like hot baked pota- 
toes wrapped in aluminum foil. 

"I love massage and I love running, 
so you might as well do everything 
you love," McKeown said. "It's a very 
hand-in-glove thing. I understand how 
the runners feel." 

It took morę than 1,250 volunteers 
like McKeown to keep the marathon 
moving last year — that's morę than 
the 1,085 participants who ran in the 
race its first year! 

Volunteers rangę from amateur ra¬ 
dio operators assisting in course Com¬ 
munications to physicians providing 
medical aid, to just plain running en- 
thusiasts — many of them members of 
local high school track teams — who 
get their kicks slapping tiny paper 
cups filled with Gatorade or water into 
the hands of weary runners at aid sta- 
tions sprinkled throughout the course. 

But some of the volunteers never 
even get that close to touching glory. 
Talce, for example, Becky's Baggers. A 
group of a dozen volunteers named for 
leader Becky Cassidy of South Burling¬ 
ton, their job is to schlep the personal 
belongings of all the runners from the 
start linę at Battery Park to the finish 
linę at Waterfront Park, a few blocks 
away. They bag the stuff, load it all 
into a truck, unload it and set it up by 
a numbered system that corresponds 
to the runners' bibs before the finish 
tape is broken. They haven't lost a bag 
yet, Becky brags. 

Known as a spectator-friendly 
course, the Vermont City Marathon 
last year attracted morę than 7,000 on- 
lookers who ogled as the paradę of 
matted-haired men and women — 
muscles shimmering like asphalt on a 
hot summer's day — whizzed by. 

"I have a hard time running a quar- 
ter of a mile!" marveled one old guy 
out for a walk with his terrier. 

The route passes through tree-lined 
residential streets, the red-brick 
Church Street Marketplace pedestrian 
mail and the Northern Connector 
(Route 127). Then it cuts back through 
the marketplace a second time before 
it dips through the city's South End I 
(where runners pass the halfway point) 
and picks up the lakeside bike path in 
beautiful Oakledge Park. 

The runners triumphantly return to 
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the heart of downtown to scalę Battery 
Street — a leg of the race nicknamed 
the Assault on Battery — driven on by 
the boom of Japanese Taiko drums. Fi- 
nally, they tackle the mind-numbing 
North Avenue straightaway before 
picking up the bike path, this time at 
the northernmost end, for spectacular 
views of Lakę Champlain as they head 
toward the finish at Waterfront Park. 

The course is 70 percent level, with 
the rest gradual rolling terrain. The fi¬ 
nał eight miles are mercifully fiat — 
except for a sharp one-eighth mile 
downhill turn at mile 21. 

"Somewhere around 21 the miles 
get really long, and you're nursing po- 
tential hamstring pulls," said Morton, 
the Olympian. "If things are going 
well, you're passing people. If things 
aren't going well, they're passing you." 

The crowd did its best to urge the 
runners on, screaming encouragement 
and even jumping in, like some New 
North End residents, and spraying 
sweat-soaked runners with garden 
hoses. "Your hair looks amazing!" 
shouted a spectator to a woman run- 
ner with a gray Mohawk. A toddler 
wore a placard that read: "GO! 
FASTER DADDY!" 

Then, there were the things you'd 
only see in Vermont. Ben Cohen — 
the bearded Ben of Ben & Jerry's famę 
— gave participants two thumbs up 
from a sidewalk bistro where he was 
having Sunday brunch. A błock away, 
a group of girls who wanted to run the 
relay but missed the cutoff did some- 
thing only real Vermonters could puli 
off with panache: They rang cow bells. 

Rich Lewis, 36, of Colchester knows 
how much crowd support can mean. 
In 1992, Lewis, now a KeyBank 
spokesman and relay runner, was the 
lead cyclist out with the małe front- 
runner. It was 38 degrees, rainy, windy 
and downright raw. Not another per¬ 
son was in sight as the runner trudged 
past the 15-mile mark. 

"Suddenly, there was this white- 
haired couple standing there with um- 
brellas, cheering him on," Lewis said. 
"Here were these two people — like 
an oasis from the storm — just waiting 
for us to come by. Pil never forget the 
incredible esteem I had for them." 

Last year, as the marathoners 
sprinted toward the finish linę, Dr. 
Richard Austin, 76, watched from the 


Some say the race 
belongs to the swift. 
We suggest it's the 


professionally coached. 



Key PrivateBank 

There's no doubt that your 
finances could benefit from 
Professional, personal 
attention. Let Key 
PrivateBank put you on a 
steady course towards 
achieving your goals. 
Cali Scott Carpenter at 
802-660-4271 
to find out morę. 
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medical tent with other physicians to 
see if runners were "moist" (sweaty; 
good) or "dry" (dehydrated; not good). 

"I think they are all awfully nice 
people, but I think they are all crazy," 
said the semi-retired Shelburne sur- 
geon, shaking his head. 

Jarod Neas, 26, who lives and trains 
at 6,000 feet in Lakewood, Colorado, 
broke the tape at 2:21:22 and won the 
men 7 s open division on his first visit 
to the Vermont City Marathon. Gor¬ 
don Bakoulis, the 37-year-old editor of 
Running Times in New York City, 
took the women's open crown at 
2:42:51, just 10 months after having 
her first child. Crossing the finish linę, 
Bakoulis scooped her baby, Joseph 
Ruben, out of his stroller and gave the 
redheaded tot a victory kiss. 

"Thinking of my little boy out there 
really helped me mentally/' Bakoulis 
said. 'T have a little song that I sing 
him... 'Have I Told You Lately That I 
Love You?', and I kept singing that 
over in my head." 

The Great Carbo Reload, a post-race 
food fest of staggering proportions, is 
enough to recharge most of the run¬ 
ners. The spread included 5,000 scoops 
of Ben & Jerry's sorbet, 2,000 cups of 
Green Mountain Coffee Roasters cof- 
fee, 1,800 cups of Hood yogurt and 100 
pounds of Chiąuita bananas provided 
by PriceChopper Supermarkets. 

"What I do is focus on how my body 
is feeling; how my hands are feeling," 
said Michael Slinskey, 29, of Fishkill, 
New York, who placed second, a 
minutę behind Neas. 

"Fil check out my legs later today — 
when I get them bacie, when I find 
them on the floor," he joked. "I ran 
2:22 and I died — that's a runner's ex- 
pression. I'm pleased." 

Expression, indeed. Some people for- 
get: The original marathoner who ran 
26 miles and 385 yards to Athens from 
Marathon to tell of the Greeks' yictory 
over the Persians in 490 B.C. dropped 
dead upon delivering the news. 

• 

This year's KeyBank Vermont City 
Marathon will be held May 30. For in- 
formation: (802) 863-8412. 

Stacey Chase is a reporter for The Burling¬ 
ton Free Press. Alden Pellett photographed 
animal-tracking for our Winter 1998 is- 
sue. Writer and photographer both live 
within sight of the marathon course. 



‘Elegant, 

Eclectic, 

and 

E?tquisitely Trench. 



Jor Jęsemations (802) 362-1779 
Jod Qate Upad 
Manchester Center, Jermont 
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IThe 

VINTAGE 

MOTEL 


Your Year Round Vacation Destination 

A quaint 18-unit country motel located 
in the Mount Snów / Haystack Region 
Route 9 West, Wilmington, VT 05363 
www.vintagemotel.com 

•private bath *cable TV 
*outdoor heated pool 
*driving rangę *hiking / biking 
*ski / snowmobile packages 



802 - 464-8824 

tor Information 


1 - 800 - 899-9660 

for resen/ations 
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See All Of yermont 
From Killington s 
Most Limirious Inn 

• Golf packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
country inn ambience 

Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1 - 800 - 451-6108 



Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 

Arlington Inn. AAA ♦♦♦. In an elegant 1848 
Greek Revival mansion. 18 luxurious rooms, 
five with Jacuzzis and fireplaces, all with pri- 
vate baths, antiąues, televisions. telephones 
and five rooms with fireplace only. Gourmet 
candlelight dining. Visit our Web Site at 
www.arlingtoninn.com, or cali us at 
800-443-9442. (see our ad on page 21) 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C. DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 

141 W. Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. 

(802) 442-8351. (see our ad on page 20) 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. Dorset, 
VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 
Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 
(see our ad on page 20) 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Called “The choic- 
est inn of all” by The New York Times. Since 
1801, our 65 individually appointed guest 
rooms, elegant colonial living room. sitting 
room and parlor, and the dining room scented 
with the aromas of delicious, inspired New 
England farę have served the likes of Grant, 
Hawthome, Emerson, Kipling, and Thoreau. In 
the center of the charming and historie village 
of Grafton, Vermont 05146. For reservations 
or morę information, please cali 
(800) 843-1801. www.old-tavem.com 
(see our ad on page 7) 

MANCHESTER 

The Equinox. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Nestled within Ver- 
mont’s Green Mountains, The Equinox fea- 
tures 183 rooms and suites, three restaurants. 
complete fitness spa. the British School of Fal- 
conry, The Land Rover Driving School, golf, 
and excellent shopping at nearby designer out- 
lets. Historie Route 7A, Manchester Village, 
VT. Cali (800) 362-4747; in Vermont, 

(802) 362-4700 or visit our Web site at 
www.equinoxresort.com (see our ad on page 21) 
Equinox Mountain Inn. Ascend to 3,835’ for a 
breathtaking experience at New England*s 
only mountaintop inn. Surrounded by 8,000 
private acres, this 1948 inn features outstand- 
ing service, fine Continental dining (public), 17 
spacious rooms, fuli breakfast, private bath, all 
with spectacular panoramie views. Hiking. 
Open May-Oct. Skyline Drive, Manchester. 
VT (802) 362-1113 or (800) 868-6843. 
http://www.equinoxmt.com/inn 
(see our ad on page 20) 

MistraFs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraFs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set- 
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ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATORS 
“Award of Excellence.” Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. Ali major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30, Manchester, VT 05255. 

(802) 362-1779. 

Keluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. A col- 
lection of exquisitely decorated double Jacuzzi 
suites with two fireplaces, right in the heart of 
historie Manchester Village. Weekend rates for 
two persons start at $315/night, including a ro- 
mantic “a la carte" dinner in our fine restaurant 
and three-course Vermont country breakfasts. 
Lower priced rooms with fireplace and mid- 
week rates also available. West Rd., off Route 
7A, Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678. 
Reservation Linę: (800) 822-2331. e-mail: 
panther@sover.net. For free information, visit 
our Web site: www.reluctantpanther.com 
(see our ad on page 21) 

WILMINGTON 

The Vintage Motel. Your clean, comfortable, 
reasonably-priced motel. 18 units with private 
bath, cable TV, complimentary light breakfast. 
Minutes from golf, boating, hiking, biking, and 
Musie Festival. Outdoor heated pool. 5 lovely 
acres with barbecue and pienie area. Conve- 
nient to village restaurants and shopping. 

Mount Snow/Haystack region. 195 Route 9 
West, Wilmington, VT. (802) 464-8824, 

(800) 899-9660. www.vintagemotel.com 



Central Yermont: 


CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & 
endless recreational activities: Horseback rid- 
ing, fly fishing, claybird shooting, golf, tennis, 
swimming, boating & much morę! Mountain 
Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 

(800) 445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn. Beautifully run inn, extraordinary 
food. Spring/Summer/Fall — central to shop¬ 
ping, historical sites, antiquing, golf, tennis, 
hiking, mountain biking, pool, fitness center, 
alpine slide. Winter — alpine skiing, snowmo- 
biling, skating, sleigh rides. Exquisite food and 
attentiveness brings guests back. We’ll help 
you experience Vermont’s best. Route 4 be- 
tween Rutland and Killington. (800) 451-6108. 
www.cortinainn.com 


MIDDLEBURY 

I he Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort¬ 
able eleven room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modem amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 19 South Pleasant St.. Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, fax (802) 388-4075, 
e-mail micki@sover.net 

I he Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 



Providing a cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and unpretentious fine dining to the 
weary traveler sińce 1810. Serving 
dinner daily and Sunday brunch. 

4 WAYBURY INN 

Route 125, E Middlebury, VT05740 I-800-348-I8I0 • 802-3884015 
www.wayburyinn.com 
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<^y\ountain ^Uoji Onn 

Chittenden ^^oVermont 

A Place of Serenity with Endless Actiyities 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

www.mountaintopinn.com 
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The best hasjust 
gotten better! 

Stay Free! 


at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Randolph, Vermont 


www.3Stallionlnn.com 

Owner-hosts: 

Jinny & Sam Sammis, Betty & Al Geibel 


CROSS COUNTRY SKIING • FINE DINING 


SAUNA • 1300 ACRES • SNÓW SHOEING 


1 

HREE 

STALLION 


I*N*Nr 
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( Middlebury’s 1803 Landmark Inn) 


♦ 

11 quiet, comfortable, 
individually decorated 
rooms, each with 
private bath and 
air conditioning 

—♦— 

Complimentary 
Continental breakfast 
and aftemoon 
snacks 



Overlooking Middlebury 
Green, just steps from 
fine shops and 
restaurants; three 
blocks from 
Middlebury College 


19 SOUTH PLEASANT ST. 
MIDDLEBURY, VT 
802-388-7512 


THE 

INN' 

ON THE 

GREEN 
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Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fuji on the faun! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

RR #1 Box 158, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • email: liberty.hill.farm@quest-net.com 
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UTie ^Middlebury ^nn 

FOOD • DRINK • I.ODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
WWW: middleburyinn.com 


Mountain View 
Creamery 

A COUNTRY INN 

“Breathtakingly beautiful."' 

“ Wonderfully relaxing .” 

An historie farm estate 
set on 440 acres for you to explore 



Darling Hill Road 
E. Burkę Vermont 05832 
802-626-9924 • 800-572-4509 
email: innmtnvu@plainfield.bypass.com 
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Radisson. 

HOTEL BURLINGTON 

The difference is genuine. SM 

They say a picture is worth a thousand words. And our big picture Win¬ 
dows look out on the most spectacular view in New England. Around the 
corner is the vibrant Church Street Marketplace and, nearby, you'll find 
several outstanding golf courses. Down the road is the best skiing in the 
East. Inside the Radisson, you'll enjoy sumptuous food and exquisite 
service. Put it all together and you have the very picture of perfection. 


60 BATTERY STREET • BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
(802) 658-6500 • FAX (802) 658-4659 
For reservations cali 1-800-333-3333, visit us at 
www.radisson.com or contact your travel professional. 
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*— Approved 

Charm, Comfort 

& Personal Attention 

Route 100, Box 715, Waterbury Center, 
VT 05677 • 802-244-7490 • 800-366-5592 
e-mail: blklocst@sover.net 
www.blacklocustinn.com 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort , 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a luooded 
hillside setting 


800 - 458-4893 
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farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walking 
distance to museums and fine shops. Member 
of Historie Hotels of America, AAA ♦♦♦. On 
The Greens. Middlebury, VT 05753. 

(802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience 
the charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. Pro- 
viding a cordial pub, cozy rooms and unpreten- 
tious fine dining to the weary traveler sińce 
1810. Just minutes away from Middlebury 
which offers shopping, sightseeing and many 
cultural and community events. Route 125. 

East Middlebury, VT 05740. (800) 348-1810. 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Traditional Vermont Coun¬ 
try Inn combines warmth, charm & friendli- 
ness. Individually appointed guestrooms. 
Gourmet dining by Chef Tim Dempsey. for- 
merly of the Royal Sonesta/Boston. This four- 
season resort on 1300 pastorał acres features 
50 km of trails for x-c skiing & snowshoeing, 
hiking & mountain biking, golf, tennis. fishing, 
fitness center, sauna & hottubs . “WINTER 
STAY FREE”! Perfect for weddings, gather- 
ings & conferences. Randolph. VT. 

(800) 424-5575; in Vermont, (802) 728-5575 
or visit us at www.ThreeStallionInn.com 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in the 1825 farmhouse includes excel- 
lent meals, served family style. Visit the cows, 
relax on the porch, swim in the river, hike in 
the woods. Children are always welcome! 

Visit the farm! Bob & Beth Kennett, 

Rochester, VT 05767. (802) 767-3926. 

E-mail: liberty.hill. farm@quest-net.com 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn. Pampering our guests is our 
pleasure. Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 6 
guest rooms. all w/private baths, guest con- 
trolled heat & AC. Enjoy our scrumptious 
breakfasts & aftemoon appetizers w/compli- 
mentary wines. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. (800) 366-5592. 
www.blacklocustinn.com 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. One of Vermont's 
premier historie resorts features 144 luxurious 
rooms and suites in one of Vermont’s prettiest 
villages; exquisite dining at four restaurants, 
including the AAA four-diamond Dining 
Room; 18-hole Robert Trent Jones, Sr. golf 
course; comprehensive tennis facilities; spa; 
indoor Health & Fitness Center. 

Ask about our golf and tennis packages! 
www.woodstockinn.com or 800-448-7900. 


Northern Yermont: 


BURLINGTON 

Hawthorn Suites Hotel. Greater Burlington s 
newest all suites hotel. Open July 1998. Enjoy 
the luxury of a two-room suitę with a fully 
equipped kitchen. Complimentary fuli break - 
fast. Great for families or romantic getaway in 
one of our fireplaced rooms. Indoor pool and 
jacuzzi. Walk to University Mail. Church 
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HOW GARDENS TEACH 

Continued from page 39 


Street Marketplace just a short drive. For 
brochure or reservations 1-800-527-1133 or 
802-860-1212. 

Radisson Hotel. Just steps away from Lakę 
Champlain is the Radisson Hotel located in 
downtown Burlington with two restaurants, 
lounge. and comedy zonę. Walk to Church 
Street Marketplace pedestrian mail — the cen¬ 
ter of shopping and nightlife. For reservations 
cali 800-333-3333 or 802-658-6500. 

60 Battery Street, Burlington, VT 05403. 

EAST BURKĘ 

I)arling’s at the Inn at Mountain View Cream- 

ery is a weekend treat, open Friday, and Satur- 
day, and Sunday evenings. The most innova- 
tive restaurant in the Northeast Kingdom, Dar¬ 
ling^ features Rack of Lamb with Apricot 
Mint Glaze, Bouillabaisse, and Moroccan 
Lemon Chicken. A well-selected intemational 
winę list completes the dining experience. 
Beautiful, breathtaking site. Located on 
Darling Hill Rd., East Burkę, VT 05832. 

Cali (802) 626-9924 for reservations. 

NORTH HERO 

The Historie North Hero House. Spectacular 
Champlain Islands Country Inn and Restau¬ 
rant. Romantic rooms, jacuzzi tubs, balcony 
porches with magnificent lakę and mountain 
views. Nouvelle American cuisine featuring 
Vermont farm fresh produets. Four-season ac- 
tivities: skating rink, skiing, ice fishing, spring 
bird migration flyway on-site, sea-kayaking 
center. AAA ♦♦♦. 888-525-3644. 
www.northherohouse.com 
(see our ad on page 68) 

SHELBURNE 

The Inn at Shelburne Earms. Elegant accom- 
modations and contemporary regional cuisine 
featuring locally produced ingredients. Junc- 
tion of Harbor and Bay Roads. Shelburne, VT. 

I 802-985-8498. 

I STOWE 

| Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea¬ 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 

I Featured in: Fodors, Best Plac es to Kiss in 
New England, Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanteminn.com 
Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Condominium 
resort in a wooded hillside setting. Secluded 1- 
r 4 bedroom condos with modem appliances, 
private phones and expansive fumished decks. 
Lighted tennis courts, indoor pool and jacuzzi. 
Minutes to Recreation Path, hiking, mountain 
biking, horseback riding, and charming Stowe 
Village. 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, VT 
05672. 800-458-4893. 

! rapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
The Sound of Musie. Ninety-three luxurious 
rooms with magnificent mountain views. Gra- 
cious dining in three restaurants. 2,700 pristine 
acres with trails for cross-country skiing, 
snowshoeing. sleighrides and hiking. Tradi- 
tional mapie sugaring in our own sugarhouse. 
i Tap at Trapps. Spring Gardeners and Tulip 
I Fest Packages. 800-826-7000. 

I www.trappfamily.com 



The INN at 


SHELBURNE FARMS 

Featuńngfarm fresh, local produets and 
the gracious hospitality of another erci. 

Breakfast, Dinner, Sunday Brunch, 

OVERNIGHT ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Open mid-May through mid-Octoher. 
For reservations, cali (802) 985-8498. 

SHELBURNE FARMS . SHELBURNE, VT 

Photo by Natalie Stultz 
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Tap at Trapps Package 
Marek 20 - April 18, From $lÓ5pp 

Spring Gardeners Package 
April 1 - May 20, From $178pp 

Tulip Fest Package 
May 7-31 , From $170pp 

TappTpmiltj Ijtdye 

A Mountain Resort in the European T rądu k >\ 

BY THE FAMILY THAT INSPIRED "THE SOUND OF MUSIC" 

Stowe, Vermont 

800-826-7000 www.trappfamily.com/vl 


ery business. It could become a center 
for the community as well and would 
give students a chance to teach a skill 
to their peers, a surefire boost for self- 
esteem. 

At Newport Town, principal Ter- 
rence Keating says the resident baking 
expert last year was eighth grader Nor- 
j man Patenaude. When Norman ex- 
| plained the oven to a visitor he would 
; pat it and run his hand over the rough 
cement and clay exterior, pointing out 
the way the bricks inside hołd the heat 
and where the fire should be built. 
Norman was a natural choice to ac- 
company Kiefer to Waits River to 
teach the students and Staff how to use 
their oven. 

Waits River now has its own experts 
who will teach younger students, says 
social studies teacher David Stern. 
While they study ancient civilizations 
and the importance of farming in his- 
tory, students are planting wheat, har- 
vesting it, separating it from the chaff, 
and grinding it into flour. 

"Because we have the oven we can 
talce a seed all the way to eating," 
Stern says. Every class from kinder- 
garten to middle school has a garden 
geared to its own curricular needs. 

"Every student has their hand in at 
some point," Stern adds. "It gives 
them ownership, it gives them power, 
seeing something they did, that they 
might not have believed would hap- 
pen, come to life. Literally come to 
life!" 

For Kiefer, every garden embodies 
the simple but powerful idea that, 
when you're teaching children, food 
works. 

But the best part of all, according to 
Noah, a student from Craftsbury, is 
| "it's fun to work in the dirt and get 
I dirty!" 

• 

For information: Food Works, 64 
I Main Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, 

1 tel. (800) 310-1515 or (802) 223-1515. 

Joseph Kiefer and Martin Kemple's 
book Digging Deeper, Integrating 
Youth Gardens Into Schools et) Com- 
munities, A Comprehensive Guide, 
Common Roots Press, 1998, is avail- 
able for $19.95 from Food Works. < ^Oo 


Patti Reid, a former Associated Press re¬ 
porter, lives in Woodbury. Photographer 
Paul Rogers lives in Stowe. 
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Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are incluswe. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last winter, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department o/Tourism 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT05633-1301, tel. l-800-VER- 
MONT, or uisit local information booths. To 
submit events, contact the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment o/Tourism and Marketing. For morę in¬ 
formation about a particular event, cali tbe 
pbone number in the event listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For an 
updated version of our events calendar, look 
us up on the Internet at www.vtlife.com. 
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Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• May 2: Plowing Match. 

• May 29: Heirloom Seed Day. 

Brattleboro Musie Ctr. Centre Cong. 

Church, 8 p.m. 257-4523. 

• Mar. 6: Windham Orchestra. W. Village 
Meeting House, 4 & 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 21: Faculty Chamber Musie Concert, 4 
p.m. 

• Mar. 26: David Golub, piano concert. 

• Apr. 10: Scholarship Performathon. 

• Apr. 23: Orion String Quartet. 

• May 1: Windham Orchestra Concert. Brat¬ 
tleboro Union H.S., 8 p.m. 

• May 2: Chonghyo Shin, piano recital. 4 
p.m. 

• May 30: Spring Student Recitals. Recital 
Hall, 1-5 p.m. 

Bromley Mountain Resort, Peru. 824-5522. 

• Mar. 20: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge, 
9 a.m. 

• Apr. 4: Easter at Bromley. 

Burkę Mountain Resort, E. Burkę. 626- 
3305. 

• Mar. 5: Car Load Day. 

• Mar. 8: Gov. of Vt. Tree Tapping Cere- 
mony. 

• Mar. 14: Sugaring Celebration. 

• Mar. 21: Ben and Jerry’s Day. 

• Mar. 27: Pond Skimming Day. 

Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 748-2600. 

• Mar. 20: Orpheus Quartet. 7:30 p.m., So. 
Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Apr. 17: Sonabus Quartet. 7:30 p.m., S< > 
Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Apr. 23: Musie for Baroque Quartet. 7:30 
p.m., So. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• May 8: Montreal West Operatic Society in 
H.M.S. Pinafore. 8 p.m., Fuller Hall, St. 


Johnsbury. 

Chandler Musie Hall & Cultural Ctr., Ran- 
dolph. 3 p.m. 728-9133- 

• Mar. 21: Fools Proof Follies, fun-filled 
comic entertainment. 

• Mar. 27: Trio Parnassus, piano concert. 

• Apr. 9: Inca Sun, concert. 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 17: New Black Eagle Jazz Band, 8 
p.m. 

• Apr. 30-May 1: Mud Season Talent Show, 
7:30 p.m. 



Whiting łrcirrt 
Mciple Sugctr 
Festival 

Looking for one event tliat will please 
everyone in your family? The Whitingham 
Mapie Sugar Festival features food, exer- 
cise and how-to information, all on the 
same day, March 27. 

Sponsored by the Whitingham Lions 
and the E.Z. Riders Snowmobile Club, the 
event begins with a pancake breakfast at 
the Municipal Center in Jacksonville from 
7:30 to 10 a.m. After breakfast, there will 
be a self-guided Sugar Tour to local sug- 
arhouses that rangę from 100-tap produc- 
ers to 10,000-tap operations. Historie dis- 
plays, mapie doughnuts, instructions on 
how to make mapie candy and maple-fla- 
vored tea and coffee are but a few of the 
attraetions. 

There will also be a sledding party’, 
snowmobiling, snowshoeing and sleigh 
rides. The day concludes with a sugar- 
on-snow dinner back at the Municipal 
Center in Jacksoiwille at 5 p.m. 


For morę information. cali (802) 368- 
2387. 


• May 23: Randolph Singers, concert. 8 p.m. 
Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 

Common. (800) 729-7751. 

• Mar. 12: Family Relays X-C Ski Race, 7 
p.m. 

• Mar. 13: Kids Olympics. Biathlon, snow- 
shoe, ice skate, slalom & x-c ski events, 2 
p.m. 

• Mar. 14: Spring Fling X-C Ski Race. 5-30K, 

10 a.m. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. 863-5966. 

• Mar. 5: Jazz Train. 

• Mar. 13: Carbone 14. 

• Mar. 17: Dervish, a St. Patrick’s Day cele¬ 
bration, 7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 26: A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum. 

• Mar. 28: Paper Bag Players, 2 p.m. 

• Apr. 7: Gypsy Caravan, 7:30 p.m. 

• Apr. 9: La Gran Scena Opera Co. 

• Apr. 11: Bang on a Can All-Stars, 7 p.m. 

• Apr. 16: Rhythm in Shoes/Crosspulse. 

• May 1: Meredith Monk, 4 p.m. 

• May 14: Charlie Chaplin Film Fest. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 362- 

1788. 

• May 7-9: Needlework Show. 

Killington Resort. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 800-621- 

MTNS. 

• Mar. 6-7: Bud Light Boarderfest. Sat. 
evening & all day Sun. 

• Mar. 13: Mountain Dew Snowboard Fest. 

• Apr. 10-11: Bear Mtn. Mogul Challenge. 

• Apr. 17-18: Spring Loaded Pro-Am Snow¬ 
board Competition. 

IJve Art at the Opera House. Folk musie. 8 
p.m., Barre Opera House. 476-8188. 

• Mar. 20: Laurie Lewis, with Tom Rozum & 
Todd Phillips. 

• Apr. 9: Dougie MacLean. 

• May 15: Jay Ungar & Molly Mason. 

Merck Forest and Farmland Center, Ru- 

pert. 394-7836. 

• Mar. 20: Mapie Sugaring Celebration. 

• Apr. 3: Garden Planning Program. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

443-6433. 

• Mar. 2: American Art in the Shelburne Col- 
lection, slide lecture. 7:30 p.m., Dana Aud. 

• Mar. 5: Canadian Brass Concert. 8 p.m., 
Mead Chapel. 

• Mar. 5-7: Symposia & Celebration: Lives in 
the Arts. Panel discussions, performances, J 
film and video screenings. 443-5937. 

• Mar. 13: Cyrus Chestnut Trio. 8 p.m., Con¬ 
cert Hall. 

• Apr. 2: Nathaniel E. Kachadorian Memoriał 
Jazz Concert. 8 p.m., Concert Hall. 

• Apr. 8, 10: Bravo Beethoven! Takacs Quar- 
tet. 7:30 p.m.; 8 p.m. on the lOth, Concert 
Hall. 

• Apr. 8-Aug. 1: The Big Picture: Large-For- 
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mat Photography. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.; Sat.- 
Sun. noon. Lecture Apr. 13 at 4:30 p.m. 
443-5007. 

• Apr. 20: American Paintings from the Shel- 
burne Museum, lecture. Noon, Ctr. for the 
Arts. 

• Apr. 30: Middlebury College Orchestra. 8 
p.m., Concert Hall. 

• Apr. 30-May 1: Betsey McCall in Concert. 8 
p.m., Dance Theatre. 

• May 13-Aug. 15; Sr. Studio Art Majors 
Show. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.; Sat.-Sun. noon. 

• May 26-27: Spring into the Arts, student art 
exhibit. 9 a.m., Ctr. for the Arts. 

Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. 800-245- 
SNOW. 

• Mar. 6: Mountain Dew Snowboard Fest. 

• Mar. 20-21: Shipyard Glade-iator Extreme! 
Mogu 1 competition. 

• Apr. 3: Snów Tire Slalom, mountain bike 
race. 

• Apr. 10-11: Spring Reggae Fest. 

Onion River Arts Council. Barre Opera 

House. 8 p.m. 476-8188. 

• Mar. 26: Duke Ellington Orchestra with 
Paul Ellington. 

• Apr. 11: Vt. Philharmonic, 4 p.m. 

• Apr. 17: The Sec < >nd (>ity. 

• Apr. 30-May 9; Godspell, musical. Fri.-Sat. 
7:30 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 

Shelburne Farms. 985-8686. 

• May 8-9: Mother s Day Weekend Tours, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. 

• May 14-16: Natural History Weekend. A 
three-day residential course led by a field 
naturalist and a wildlife biologist. 

Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• May 22-23: Lilac Festival. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort, Jeffersonville 

644-8851. 

• Mar. 19-21: St. Patrick s Day Celeb. and In¬ 
ternational Tubing Challenge. 

• Mar. 26-28: National Boy Scout Jamboree. 
Southern Vt. Art Center, Manchester. Mon.- 

Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• Mar. 13-Apr. 3: 5th Solo & Group Exhibits. 
Stratton Mountain Resort. 297-4137. 

• Mar. 5: Surge Boardercross. 

• Mar. 7: Jimmie Heuga Challenge. 

• Mar. 7-10: Snowboard Camp. 

• Mar. 13: Surge Boardercross Champi- 
onships. 

• Mar. 15-21: U.S. Open Snowboarding 
Championships. 

• Mar. 26-Apr. 11. Stratton Beach Party. 

• Apr. 4: Easter Paradę and Easter Egg Hunt. 
Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 

St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. 828- 
2291. 

• Mar. 4: Vermont Day, 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, Burlington. 862- 
7352. 

• Mar. 19: Orpheus Quartet. 8 p.m.. Ist 
Cong. Church; pre-concert discussion 7 
p.m. 

Vermont Special Olympics. Ali ages and 
abilities. 863-5222 or (800) 639-1603 (Vt., 
except Burlington). 



"December on the Ark," was 
designed and hooked 
by Jady Bush 


//oo/crr/ fś nr/* *> 

Ort O i* /ft i/ 

An exhibition of 200 hooked rugs will 
be held at the Joslyn Round Barn in 
Waitsfield April 24 through May 2. 

The exhibition displays the work of the 
Green Mountain Rug Hooking Guild, and 
is sponsored by the Green Mountain Cul- 
tural Center. 

The artwork as well as the building in 
which it will be displayed are firmly 
grounded in Vermont history. The his¬ 
torie Joslyn Round Barn is a 12-sided 
structure originally built in 1910 as a 
dairy barn. Morę recently it has been 
coverted to superlative gallery space. 

Early rugs were often hooked by 
sailors out at sea or women creating eco- 
nomical floor coverings for drafty homes. 
The tradition lives on in rugs hooked by 
contemporary artists. The 1999 show will 
include a special section devoted to the 
theme, “The Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
and there will be demonstrations and 
workshops taught by some of the leading 
practitioners of the craft. 


Hours are daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Thurs- 
day until 8 p.m. Sunday hours are from 
11 a.m. until 5 p.m. Information: (802) 
446-3162. 


• Mar. 5-7: Winter Games, Quechee. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Mar 23 May i ifteen Artists: Ten ) ears - >f 
Dialogue. Reception Mar. 26, 5-7 p.m., 
Main and South Gallery. 

• May 14-31 18th Cc mgressic >nal Art < .< >mpe- 
tition. Main and South Gallery. 


S&ecicil 

MARCH 

2 Town Meeting Day. Statewide. 

5-7: Vermont Flower Show. Sheraton Con 
ference Ctr., So. Burlington. 865-5979. 

13: Fair Haven St. Patrick’s Corned Beef 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. 
19: International Dinner Buffet. 6 p.m , 
Sch, for International Training, Brattleboro. 
257-0326. 

20 : First Day of Spring. 

20: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 

5:30 p.m., Baptist Church. 226-7602. Ben- 
nington Tropical Flower Show. Plant 
displays, workshops, morę. Southwest Vt. 
Career Dev. Ctr. 447-0220. Northwestern 
Vt. Model Railroad Society Vt. Rails 
Show. 10 a.m., So. Burlington Middle Sch. 
878-1135. 

20-21: Floribunda. Plant and flower show 
and sale. Sat. 9:30 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Trący 
Hall, Norwich. 649-1874. 

27: Starksboro Sugar-on-Snow. 1 p.m., 
Town Hall. 453-5227. 

27-28: Addison County Home & Garden 
Show. 10 a.m., Middlebury Union H.S. 
388-7951. 

28: Middletown Springs Mapie Festival. 

Noon, on the green. 235-2767. 


APRIL 


10: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 5 

p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8864. 

10-11: Springfield Home Show. Sat 10 

a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., Riverside Middle Sch. 
885-2779. 

17-18: Stowe Antique & Uniąue Market. 

Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 655- 
0006. 

23 Waterbury Ctr. Antique Appraisal. 6 

p.m., Community Church. 244-8089. 
23-25: Vt. Mapie Festival, St. Albans. 524- 
5800. 

24 Woodstock Glad Rags Sale. 10 a.m , 

Masonie Tempie. 457-2864. So. London- 
derry Chicken & Biscuit Supper. 5:30 
and 6:15 p.m., Ist Baptist Church. 824- 
3165. 


MAY 


I : Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. 447-3311. 

2: Vt. Antiquarian Book Fair. Morę than 30 
exhibitors. 9:30 a.m., Ramada Inn, Burling¬ 
ton. 878-8737. 

6: Kids Maritiine Festival. 10 a.m., Lakę 
Champlain Maritime Museum, Ferrisburgh. 
475-2022. 

8: Mapie Sugar-Cured Mam Supper. 5 p.m . 

Fair Haven Cong. Church. 265-8864. 

13 Peacham Mother-Daughter Luncheon. 

592-3571. 
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CALENDAR OF SPRING EYENTS 


14 : Mime & Physical Comedy. With Peter 
Gould. 7 p.m., Elem. Sch. gym, Cambridge. 
644-2233. 

17-23: Stowe Basketry Fest. Workshops & 
lectures. The Round Hearth. 253-7223. 

22: Cavendish Sell-A-Brate Sale. 10 a.m., 
Baptist Church. 226-7724. Stowe Peren- 
nial Plant Sale. 10 a.m., St. John’s-in-the- 
Mtns. Church. 253-7857. 

22-23: Pierson Library Used Book Sale. 

Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Shelburne Village 
Sch. 985-5124. 

28- 31: Lakę Champlain Birding Fest. Basin 
Harbor Club, Vergennes. (800) 733-8376. 

29: Hardwick Spring Festival Craft Fair. 

10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 472-5906. So. London- 
derry Fun Fair. 10 a.m., Stevens Field. 
824-3844 Poultney Homecoming Smor- 
gasbord. 5 p.m., United Baptist Church. 
287-9052. Mayfest Craft Fair, Bennington. 
447-3311 Floral Arts & Garden Club 
Perennial Sale. 9 a.m., W. Brattleboro 
Park. 254-8628. Townshend Craft Show 
& Flea Market. 8 a.m., on the common. 
365-7793 Fuli Moon Cruise & Bonfire. 
1-2 mi. canoe cruise on Curtis Pond, 

Calais. A hour before sunset. 223-1869- Ca¬ 
noe & Traditional Smali Craft Day. 
Workshops, activities, displays. Hulbert 
Outdoor Ctr., Lakę Fairlee, Thetford. 333- 
3405. 

29- 30: Llama & Alpaca Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
West Mountain Farm, Stamford. 694-1417. 

29-31: Waterbury Ctr. Tag Sale. 9 a.m., 
Community Church. 244-8089. 

30: Bennington Colonial Craft Fair. 10 
a.m., monument grounds. 447-0550. 


Arts & 
Mnsic 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


5: Ballet Folklorico Quetezalli de Ver- 
acruz. Company of dancers and musicians 
present dances from old Mexico. 8 p.m., 
Mili River Union H.S., No. Clarendon. 775- 
5413- Swing Dance. 7 p.m., haybarn, 


Goddard College, Plainfield. 456-1123. 

5; Apr. 2; May 7: Brattleboro Gallery 
Walks. See art, meet artists, enjoy refresh- 
ments. 254-4200. 

14: After Dark Musie Series. 7 p.m., 

Knights of Columbus Hall, Middlebury. 
388 - 0216 . 

19: The Baltimore Consort, concert. 8 p.m , 
Trinity Epis. Church, Rutland. 775-5413- 
Swingin' Vermont Big Band, dance. 8 
p.m., Stoweflake Resort, Stowe. 888-4303- 

20: An Irish Night Out. Irish folk singer & 
comedian; silent auction. 6 p.m., South Sta- 
tion Restaurant, Rutland. 773-5900, ext. 

264. 

21; Apr. 18; May 2: Baroąue & Classical 
Concert Series. 2 p.m., Community Hall, 
Capitol Chamber Artists, Benson. 537-3151. 


APRIL 


13-May 6: Student Art Show. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m., Miller Art Ctr., Springheld. 885-2415. 

17-18: Mapie Leaf Quilters Festival of 
Quilts. 10 a.m., College of St. Joseph, Rut¬ 
land. 775-2287. 

22-24: Alexander Twilight Players. 8 p.m., 
Lyndon State College, Lyndonville. 626- 
6418. 

30: Windham Orchestra Concert. 8 p.m., 
Vt. Academy, Saxtons River. 257-4523. 


MAY 


I- 2: Essex Jct. Craft Show. 200 juried arti- 
sans. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley Expo. 878- 
4786. 

5, 12, 19, 26: Noon Musie in May. Stowe 
Community Church. 253-7792. 

8: Sąuare & Round Dance Convention. 
Sąuare, round, clogging & linę dancing. 
1:30 p.m., Spaulding H.S., Barre. 748-8538. 

II- June 3: A Touch of Tint, student exhibit. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.; Sat. 2 p.m., Miller Art 
Ctr., Springheld. 885-2415. 

16: A Sense of Place, concert. 2 p.m., Guil- 
ford Central Sch. 257-1961. 

21 Night of Italian Opera. 8 p.m., College 
of St. Joseph, Rutland. 773-5900. 

29-30: Open Studio Weekend. Select artists 
and craftspeople open their studios to the 
public. Statewide. 223-3380. 


30: Brattleboro Dawn Dance. Ali-night con¬ 
tra dance for experienced and beginner 
dancers. Gibson-Aiken Ctr. 257-1571. 


O u Z r/o o r\*> 
& S%>orts 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


2: Town Meeting Day Kids Special. Kids 
ski for less. 9 a.m., Mad River Glen, Waits- 
held. 496-3551. 

5- 7: Green Mountain Open. Figurę skating 
competition. Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 8 a.m., 
Cairns Arena, So. Burlington. 655-4350. 

6- 7: North American Telemark Fest. 8:30 
a.m., Mad River Glen, Waitsheld. 496-3551. 
New England Bill Koch Youth Ski 
League Fest. 350 x-c skiers ages 4-13. 
Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe. 223-6973- 


APRIL 


10: Trout Season Opens. 


MAY 


8: Covered Bridges Half-Marathon. Starts 
at Suicide Six, Woodstock, and ends at 
Quechee Polo Field. 295-7900. 

8-9: Fiddle Head Canoe/Kayak Slalom 
Race. Practice Sat. 9 a.m.; race Sun. 9 a.m., 
Winooski River, Montpelier. 879-4286. 

15 Middlebury Walk-A-Thon. Downtown. 
388-6751. 

22 Middlebury Duathlon. l-mi. run, 21-mi. 
bike, 5-7 mi. run. 9 a.m., Vt. Sun Fitness 
Ctr. 388-6888. Emily Golf Tournament. 8 
a.m., Farm Resort Golf Course, Morrisville. 
888-4303. Colchester Open House. Free 
sailboat rides. Noon, International Sailing 
Sch. 864-9065. 

28-30: Key Bank Vermont City Marathon 
& Relay. Along Lakę Champlain and 
through downtown Burlington. Expo Fri.- 
Sat.; race Sun. 863-8412. 


~ "llewnont 
fllpaca Company 

Ralslrig Alpaeas * Sound liwestment 
' ARewarding Lifestyle 



' Hands-on activities for the whole family 
' Climb aboard a full-slzed 
gunboat replica 

' Explore interactlve exhibits & new 
discoveries 

* View our working Blacksmith Shop 
' Kids' Maritime Playground 
' Browse the Gift Shop 
' Pienie or dine nearby 

Open Daily 10-5 • May 3 - Oct. 17 
(802) 475-2022 * www.lcmnn.org 



The Original Bug Shirt® 


Don t Be Fooled By 
imitations 


For Eftective Protection 
From Biting Insects 
THE ORIGINAL BUG 
SHIRT®, PANTS, and 
GAITERS 
“THEONES THAT 
WORK!” 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
THE ORIGINAL BUG 
SHIRT® COMPANY 

1 - 800 - 998-9096 

http: www.bugshirt.com 
Email: bugshirt@onlink.net 
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To advertise write: 

Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 03491; 
or cali 802-877-2262 

Closing Dates: 

Summer Issue: March 13. 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15. 
Spring Issue: Dec. 9. 


Adventure! Outdoor 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Bat- 
tenkill River. One on one. Food & lodging or 
camping on the river also available. 

Cali 1-800-676-8768. 


Art Prints/Gifis 


SEE FINE ART PRINTS of my award winning 
Vermont oil landscapes on Internet: www.huber- 
art.com Great gifts, reasonable. I send art before 
payment. You return free if not satisfied. Don 
Huber, 516-626-3359. 

SABRA FIELD, PRINTMAKER. Sabra Field in- 
vites you to visit her website: www.sabrafield.com 


Birdhouses 


1 






Vermont Country oid-worid 

Bird Houses 

Churches, Bams, 

WFWm v / 

Schools, Cottages, 

; UŁL I \ 


Villages 

>11 Lrj| 


Main Street, Danby, Vt 

11 Jfll ' ' | ; 


802. 293. 5991 

Literaturę $5 


www.vennontcountry.com 


Books 


USED, RARE BOOKS BOUGHT/SOLD. 
IWooden Horse Books, 95 Main Street, Poultney. 
1802-287-2411. 


Dining & Lodging 


iSKIING SUGARBUSH? Cozy Inn rooms, beauti- 
ful condominiums, reasonable rates. The Christ- 
mas Tree. 800-535-5622. 


Down Comforters 


HEIRLOOM QUALITY DOWN COMFORTERS 
and pillows from Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom. 
Highland Duvet, 802-695-3340. 


VERMONT GENERAL STORĘ: With busy 
dęli, gift shop and laundromat. Only 30 minutes 
from northern Vermont ski resorts. Contact: Dick 
Blanchard, Realty Professionals, 144 Main Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 802-223-2228, 

E-mail: vtrealnet@aol.com 


Employment Opportunities 


LIVE, WORK & PLAY IN VERMONT. Oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing, distribution, retail, ser- 
vice, hospitality. CBI 800-711-4212. 


Mail Order 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP Direct from the 
producer. Spooner’s mapie products. For 
brochure: toll free 1-877-44-MAPLE (62753) 
E-mail: dspooner@plainfield.bypass.com 


UPSCALE COUNTRY STORĘ: At the base of 
one of Vermont’s popular ski resorts. Gross vol- 
ume is over one million. Contact: Dick Blanchard 
at Realty Professionals, 144 Main Street, Montpe¬ 
lier, VT 05602, 802-223-2228, 

E-mail: vtrealnet@aol.com 

ANDOVER LAND, NEAR WESTON, 4.17 
acres. Permitted for in-ground system. View on 
town maintained road, recreation nearby. 

$28,500. 610-995-0773. Broker: 802-228-5678. 


Stoves 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fnel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 

Classic Cookers • 90-3093 Lower Bameit IliU 
Middlesex,VT 05602 .802-223-3620 




L3 - C 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


MORRISTOWN: Mt. Mansfield views! 3 bed- 
room energy efficient 3200 sq. ft. contemporary 
home. Study, 2 hobby rooms, family room, garage. 
$199,500. Cambridge: Farmhouse and old barn 
on 154+/- acres. 15-20 acres of old pasture, mixed 
woods with maples. $180,000. Marble Realty. 
1-800-439-3418. E-mail: Mmarrealty@aol.com 

WELL ESTABLISHED VILLAGE MARKET: In 
one of the most picturesque villages in northeast 
Vermont. Near Joe’s Pond and Harvey’s Lakę. 
Contact: Dick Blanchard at Realty Professionals, 
144 Main Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 
802-223-2228, E-mail: vtrealnet@aol.com 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. 802-457-3700. 

SUCCESSFUL STOWE RESTAURANT: A 
landmark to the residents and tourists of Central 
Vermont. This 20 year old restaurant has five din¬ 
ing rooms, seats 200, and has gross sales over 
$1,000,000. Contact Dick Blanchard at Realty 
Professionals. 144 Main Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602. 802-223-2228, E-mail: vtrealnet@aol.com 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1999 marks my 
32nd year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali 802-767-3398 and Fil help you. 


Yacation Rentals 


MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS. 
Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. Working farm. 
Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snowmobiling. 
Non-smoking. No pets, please. Reasonable rates. 
R.D. 1 Box 99, West Danville, VT 05873. 
802-563-2025. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990/ 

802-253-8132. www.stowecountryrentals.com 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun- 
dreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

PEACHAM. NEAR GROTON STATE FOREST. 
3 bedroom, four season Chalet. Snowmobiling, 
skiing, hiking. Deposit required. 516-785-1757. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 1-800- 
628-0558 or see 3050+ rentals online in color at 
http://cyberrentals.com 

LOOKOUT FARM, Woodstock, VT. Private 
home. Spectacular views, luxurious, www.ver- 
montlookout.com 800-425-2830. 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, Charlotte, VT. 32 acre 
summer paradise. Your choice of 1-5 waterfront 
homes. Unique, Exclusive. Limited availability, 
July/August. 914-332-4100. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re¬ 
alty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-4623. 
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Stowe Highlands 

A Premier Residential Development 


Directions: 

Front Stowe, take the 
Mountain Road and follow 
signs to the Stowe Country 
Club. We are right above the 
golf course. 


Welcome to Stowe Highlands... 
just two miles from Stowe village. 
Townhouses, village homes and 
residential lots — on .25 to 8.5 
acres — offer beauty, convenience 
and value. Ali complete with 
water, sewer and power. Many 
services available. This is the Stowe 
lifestyle at its finest! 


Yisit our web site, 
www.stowehighlands.com, 

or cali (800) 417 7577. 
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The Woodstock 
Corporation 




LOGATION, LOCATION, LOCATION, 

“CRICKLEWOOl)” mountainside set- 
ting at end of winding drive, 3 minutes 
north of Woodstock Village with privacy 
and beautiful long rangę views. Five bed- 
room, 3 bath contemporary with top of 
the linę appointments, functional deck 
and attached two-car garage. Two addi- 
tional buildings, 30' x 40' and 2T x 60', 
each heated, are currently used by the antique car buff owner but could have 
many other uses. Open fields, perennial gardens and 23.8+/- acres, a most 
unusual opportunity, 8695,000. 

1)EER BROOK FARM ESTATES, new custom built contemporary Gapę, 
just four miles west of Woodstock Yillage. Four bedrooms, 3 baths, ample liv- 
ing space, featuring pine and tile floors throughout. The 11.6+/- acres include 
a pond, stream and PRTYACY in a prestigious neighborhood, 8335,000. 

CHARMING ANTIQUE CAPE with five bedrooms, 3 baths, Great room for 
entertaining, immaculate, in the village of Woodstock, walking distance to 
everything, 8280,000. 

SEYERAJL CHOICE LAND TRACTS including 27+/- acres on Lakota 
Road, Barnard, includes on-site septic permit, view potential, 8125,000; 27+ 
acres on Brothers Road, off Hartland/Queehee Rd., pond site, 8102,000; 
60+ acres on Iligli Pastures Rd., Pomfret, meadow, road frontage, pond site, 
8125,000; 35+/- acres with brook in No. Pomfret, 857,900. Cali with your 
requirements. We have been selling real estate in the Woodstock area sińce 
1960 and will do our best to assist you. 

LISTINGS ALWAYS WELCOME. 

Marilyn L. Spaulding — Polly Thacher Hamilton 
Peter J. Hamel — Leslie Lewis — Shannon L.Harrington 
18 Elm Street — Woodstock, Yermont 05091-0657 
(802) 457-3700 
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The Great Yermont Real Estate Company 


Fine Country, Village, and Resort Properties 
Charles F. La Rosa 
144 Main Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 


802 223 2228 


www.GreatVermont.com 
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Stonewall Farms 
Pomfret, Vermont 

Stonewall Farms offers com¬ 
plete privacy in a beautiful 
and desirable country setting. 

Comprised of a 15-room indi- 
yidually designed house 
(5 bedrooms, 5 'A bathrooms), 
barn/office complex with 
8 lower level horse stalls and fully eąuipped office in upper level, 
guest cottage, caretaker’s residence, outbuildings, pond and 112+/- 
acres of open and wooded land complete the property. $1,950,000. 

Georgina Williamson, Inc. 

REALTOR® 

23 Elm Street, Woodstock, VT 05091 802-457-2000 
www.georginawilliamson.com e-mail: g3vi4trvt@sover.net 

Local representative for Sotheby's International Realty and exclusive area member of the estates club. 
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Discover YermonCs Best 

PRIVACY WITH OLD-WORLD CHARM. Shingle-style 
home with 3 covered porches, large living room with ńreplace, 

dining room, 3 bedrooms, 

2 Vi baths on 10+ acres at 
road’s end. Mountain views. 
Morę land available. 

#1543 $315,000. 



UNIQUE 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, 

VT 05841 

802-533-7077, e-mail: wags@together.net 

Yisit our new Web page: www.northemvtrealestate.com 
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Realize your dreams... 


TT/hether you’re looking for a historie mansion, 
\V pastorał farm, condo on a ski slope, log cabin 
in secluded woods or a cottage on a lakę, Vermont 
realtors and real estate companies can help you 
realize yourdream. 

Cali any of the real estate firms advertising here for 
help in finding the right Vermont property for you. 

Tell them you saw their ad in I /ermont Life. 












































Lincoln, Vermont 

THE ULTIMATE VERMONT RETREAT 

Surrounded by National Forest with spectacular 
views, Bristol Notch Farm sits on 25 acres at the 
cnd of a private drive allowing for total privacy. 
Features two extraordinary contemporary resi- 
dences, exquisitely finished. plus fireplaces, 
attached historie barn, three ponds and morę. 

S1,395,000 


Cali Wacie Weathers 802-660-2900 



Woodstock, Vermont 

FIRST LIGHT RIDGE 

! Situated on one of Woodstock’s highest ridges, this 
j new 5,500 sq.ft. residence has the most expansive 
i views in all of Woodstock. Features five bedrooms, 
separate guest apartment, gourmet kitchen, a 3,000' 
private driveway insuring complete privacy, plus 70 
| acres of mixed hardwoods bound by stonewalls. A 
world of its own. $1,215,000 

Cali Wacie I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Neufane, Vermont 
HEARTS BEND FARM 

Classic Vermont Cape on 70 acres of open pasture 
and forest bound by old stonewalls and gardens. 
Wonderful, fully restored five bedroom home plus 
c.1790 post and beam barn with horse stalls and rid- 
ing ring. Year-round stream, pond, tennis court and 
morę, just minutes from village. $685,000 


Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Hyde Park, Vermonł 
“TEN BENDS” - WATERFRONT ANTIQUE 

Ten Bends, named for the 10 bends in the Lamoille 
River, was at one time owned by the Orvis Company, 
which speaks to its fishing quality. The magnificent 
house overIooks acres of conserved fields and woods 
and features 10.1 acres and 3,500 sq.ft. of superb taste 
and quality with every inch restored to perfection. 
Plus views, privacy and convenience to Stowe. 

$765,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 



Bethel, Vermont 
THE BUNDY FARM 
300 ACRE COUNTRY RETREAT 

Situated in the middle of 50 acres of hayfields and 
meadows with expansive views, the 1860 farmhouse 
has been completely renovated into a five bedroom 
country retreat with gourmet kitchen, sunroom and 
morę. Features 300 acres with 2 streams, a pond, a hay 
barn, horse bam and morę. $545,000 

Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Woodstock, Vermont 
100 ACRE COUNTRY ESTATE 

One of the finest country estates in Woodstock, the 
7,000 sq.ft. rambling Cape is approached by a private 
drive through manicured woodlands with open mead¬ 
ows and a pond. The 15-room house features 5 bed¬ 
rooms, 4 baths, extensive landscaping and gardens 
and beautiful views. Incredible hilltop location with 
absolute privacy. $2,385,000 

Cali Wacie I. Treadway 802 -660-2900 



Charlotte, Vermont 
LEWIS CREEK 

The Josiah Davis House was built in 1798 and moved 
to this site on Lewis Creek and magnificently restored 
in 1997. The 30.8 acre parcel, with over 2,700' of prime 
river frontage, offers views, privacy, convenience to 
Burlington and a stunning antique cape with 3,500 
sq.ft. including 12 rooms, a large bam, fenced pasture 
and two ponds. $645,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 



Charlotte, Vermont 
CONVERSE BAY KNOLL 

Located in one of the finer areas of Charlotte, 
Converse Bay Knoll features 27± acres of total pri- 
vacy with views to the Adirondacks and Lakę 
Champlain overlooking conserved land. Septic sys¬ 
tem in place, mostly wooded land with an excellent 
building site. $348,000 


Cali Wacie Weathers 802-660-2900 



New Ha ren, Vermont 
142 ACRE “MOUNTAIIWIEW FARM" 

Nestled in the foothills of the Green Mountains on 142 
acres of pasture, meadows and woodlands with gar¬ 
dens, trout stream and a spring fed pond. Features an 
impressive 4,400 sq.ft. new Colonial plus a green- 
house, barns, sugarhouse and pond house. $750,000. 
With additional 10 acres and 2,200 sq.fl. 1840s 
fannhouse. $950,000 

Ccdl Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Land l/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 

The Exclusive VermOlU Affiliate for $*8 CHRISTI E’S CircleReaderServiceN u mberl07 

irdfc- GREAT ESTATES SPRING 1999 ' 


























Picture Postscript 



Like almost everything in the little town of Rochester, 
the softball field is next to the White River. 

This makes for scenie games, but foul balls tend to go floating off downstream. 

To keep players dry and games afloat, the high school team hangs a long^handled net on the backstop, 
and players — like Catrina Holtz, above — sometimes have to leap into action. 

The situation does have some benefits. 

“We have the cleanest softballs in the State,” notes coach Dick Schulze. 


80 • YERMONT LIFE 


Robert M. Eddy 













Life begins now: 

each moment, each day 

live it to the fullest. 




MB 

mATHAMOra !ó 


Kendal at Hanover 
helps you live each moment to the fullest, 
with a retirement lifestyle offering activities, 
companionship—or simply peace and quiet—to enjoy as 
you wish, day by day. Named one of America’s 20 Best 
Continuing Care Retirement Communities by New Choices, a 
Reader’s Digest publication, KendaFs features include lifetime 
health care on slte; swimming pool; 7,000-volume library; 
naturę trails; and spacious cottages or apartments. 

We are close to Dartmouth College and the 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center. 

Ask about our Try It! program... 

...and begin life now 



Equal Housing 
Opportunity 



Kendal at Hanover 


80 Lyme Road 


Hanover, NH 03755 


( 603 ) 643-8900 www.kah.kendal.org 
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1-800-vermont ext. 916B / www.travel-vermont.com 
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